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* To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, school, 
church, and community. 


* To raise the standards of home life. 
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* To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that par- 
ents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the training of 
the child. 


* To develop between educators and the general public such 
united efforts as will secure for every child the highest advan- 





tages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual education. 
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STEWARDS OF TOMORROW 


HAT all is not right with the world no thoughtful person will deny. At home and abroad, among 
iin and individuals, there is tension, strife, and misery. Little wonder, therefore, that many of 
us are disheartened and even despairing of the future. But if all is not right with the world, neither is all 
wrong with it! Men and women of good will are to be found in every community, in every faith and pro- 
fession. If they are not now ranged in active combat against the evils they deplore, it is because they are 
confused and overwhelmed by issues greater and more complex than any we have ever faced before. They 
want to move forward, but lacking an organized plan they know not which way to turn — or with whom 
to take action. 


Yet all of us know that despair breeds defeat and, conversely, that the surest way to quicken hope and 
courage is to lose ourselves in service which demands the utmost of our strength and skill. We, the members 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, are singularly fortunate in that we have an unparalleled 
opportunity to serve our country—and the world—in this hour of crisis. We have a definite program and a 
definite means for carrying it out. Our way lies clear before us. We have our time-honored Objects; we have 
also our immediate goals. Our business, the welfare of America and America’s children, is urgent and we 
had better be about it. As for the sobering setbacks of recent history, they should only spur us on to do 
faster and better what we are already pledged to do. 


a read 


- on the list of specific projects to which we must give top priority are these: (1) to uphold, as 
private citizens, the authority and prestige of the United Nations and of UNESCO, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, and stanchly to stand behind requests for whatever 
appropriations are necessary to make them function effectively; (2) to back legislation authorizing this coun- 
try to admit its fair share of the displaced persons of Europe, so that America may continue to be in living 
reality. as well as in proud memory, a haven for the oppressed; (3) tenaciously to demand housing legisla- 
tion that will provide every American family with decent shelter, so that all children can be reared in health 
and security; (4) to throw the full weight of our organization behind our own public health bill now being 
considered by both houses of Congress (see page 40), thereby endowing future generations with sturdy bodies 
and sound minds; and (5) once and for all to procure federal aid for our public, tax-supported schools, so 
that tomorrow’s men and women will have the training and knowledge that will enable them to fulfill their 
highest capacities. 


ongress who 
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These are by no means all the tasks we have set ourselves, but they are the ones above all others that 
call for urgent action. Toward their accomplishment let us muster our full strength. But where lies that 
strength on which we may so confidently draw? We shall find it within ourselves, in each individual parent- 
teacher member. Our Founders knew this well. By making the individual the focal point for every enterprize, 
they assured for the National Congress a position of commanding leadership throughout the span of half a 
century. We today, however, cannot rest upon the gains of yesterday, glorious as they are. An organization, 
like an individual, is weighed and tested every day in the light of promises newly made and old ones currently 
kept. Whether or not the National Congress of Parents and Teachers plays a role of productive leadership 
in the present world depends on how earnestly each one of us in our own P.T.A. assumes his full share of 
responsibility in pushing to completion the projects we have undertaken. Our children’s future waits upon 


the measure of our success. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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HIS is unquestionably one of the most 
important messages the National Parent- 
Teacher has ever published. Prepared espe- 
cially for parent-teacher members by the 
chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, it tells how we, the people, can 


make the atom serve as an ally of civilization. 





AST October all over Prince Georges County, 
Maryland, interested men, women, and chil- 
dren stopped at sidewalk booths to pick up 

copies of a certain pamphlet. It was the pamphlet 
in which Dr. Albert Einstein discussed what the 
American people must do to “find courage to sur- 
mount the fear” of an atomic era. 

“To the village square,”’ the noted scientist de- 
clared, ‘“‘we must carry the facts of atomic energy. 
From there must come America’s voice.” 

At that moment, as a result of aggressive citi- 
zen action, the facts were being carried to the vil- 
lage squares—and to the cities and towns—of 
Prince Georges County. Prince Georges was ob- 
serving Atomic Energy Week, not as a week to 
celebrate anything but as an occasion to hold a 
public seminar in just what atomic energy is all 
about. 

Some sixty organizations, whose scope extends 
from garden clubs to parent-teacher associations 
to volunteer fire companies, cooperated in a seven- 
day round of forums, lectures, movies, broadcasts, 
and exhibits. There were essay contests for school 
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Left. Young people viewing an atomic exhibit at the Ameri | 

Museum of Natural History in New York. Above. Dr. Robe ™°T8) 
Patterson (left), assistant director of Brookhaven Nationfsyn, 

Laboratory, and Mogse Salisbury, director of information { 

the Atomic Energy Commission, with the model of an atom The 

pile used to demonstrate fission before visitors at the Americaifact. js 
Museum of Natural History. The model was part of a speci ‘> 

exhibit designed to inform the public about the basic scientif has in 

principles of nuclear research, to unt 
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children. Grownups had opportunities to questi 
speakers provided by interested groups of nucle 
scientists. An estimated half of the county’s I 
000 population participated in the events, and! 
the end of the week these citizens had learned! 
take in their stride such terms as Geiger cow 
neutrons, and isotopes. 

Similar observances are currently taking pia 
in dozens of counties throughout the land. 4 
that is good. The American people, talking & 
things over, will get “a feel” for this subject 
an understanding of the essentials of this 
force that may make the difference between ¢ 
ity and progress. 

For it is important to understand that au 
energy and atomic bombs are not synonym 
To continue to think so, as many people do, 
major fallacy. It is a fallacy that will make m 
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™ our efforts to eliminate atomic energy as 
re pon of war, a fallacy that may keep us from 
pheneficial fruits of this great discovery. 








7 New Conquest of Old Forces 





ime weapon is the first demonstration of the use 
‘of atomic energy—and a very dramatic one 
Re le od. But atomic energy is not simply a weapon. 
ig newly acquired knowledge of great and uni- 
forces comparable to the forces of gravity, 
electric charges, and of magnetism. 
"The forces within the atom are not new. Noth- 
ig of a physical nature is more friendly to man 
more necessary to his well-being than the sun, 
and the life-giving sun is itself a huge atomic 
— energy plant. Atomic energy, then, is as old as the 
_ Nationgisun, 
nation J The new fact, a very important and very real 
Amerie@ffact, is this: In our day, our generation, knowledge 
a as increased so greatly that we are on the road 
to understanding atomic energy and making it 
serve men’s needs. We—you and I and our chil- 
dren—live in that fragment of historical time 
when knowledge of the very foundation of life may 
be opened to human understanding. 
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People’s Business 
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Using radioactive carbon from the 
uranium piles at Oak Ridge, Tennes- 
see, for research in plant chemistry 


are two University of California 
scientists, Andrew Benson (front) and 
Melvin Calvin. 


New knowledge inevitably brings changes, and 
already some of the changes due to atomic energy 
are in process. The atomic weapon has changed 
the relations between nations and the problem of 
maintaining peace. Could anything be closer to 
our lives and the lives of our children? Atomic 
energy has already brought changes in the treat- 
ment of human suffering. This new knowledge is 
being used to fight cancer, heart ailments, and 
many other diseases. 

It is fair to say that the entire investment in 
the atomic energy project (nearly two and a half 
billion dollars) may be more than repaid by the 
benefits to agriculture and human nutrition alone. 
Atomic treatment of familiar metals and revela- 
tions about little known metals open up great 
prospects in industry, with great new 
opportunities for careers for our chil- 
dren. And in the laboratories work is 
proceeding so that some day the energy 
released by splitting the atom may 
provide new sources of electricity and 
usable heat. 

New professions for our young peo- 
ple, new hope for the afflicted, new 
understanding of how science can 
serve for peace—these are items on 
the agenda of the present and imme- 
diate future. 





The author of this article with four other 
members of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Seated, left to right, are William W. Way- 
mack; Mr. Lilienthal, chairman of the 
Commission; and Dr. R. F. Bacher. Stand- 
ing, Lewis L. Strauss and Sumner T. Pike. 
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The Concern of Every Citizen 


AS parents we are accustomed to change, for no- 

where is change so apparent as in the growing 
up of children. What should concern us, it seems 
to me, is not that changes are coming. What we 
should be concerned about—and what we should 
make sure of—is that the changes shall be fitted 
into the American way of doing things, that they 
shall not be so imposed upon us as to impair indi- 
vidual freedom. We must make sure that the 
American people will have a say-so, and a deci- 
sive say-so, about the adjustments these discov- 
eries will bring in community life, in our agricul- 
tural, educational, industrial, as well as our mili- 
tary institutions. 

The danger of default in that process of self- 
education which is at the root of self-government 
is increased by two illusions about atomic energy. 
First, there is the impression that atomic energy 
is too hopelessly technical and complicated for the 
average man to understand at all. As it is usually 
phrased, “It’s over my head!”’ Second, there is the 
belief that the whole subject of atomic energy is 
a closely kept military secret, so that the average 
citizen can in no way become acquainted with it 
or with what is going on in its development. 

Both impressions are quite erroneous. More- 
over, we shall make no real progress in atomic 
education until they are corrected. 

Atomic education should begin with an under- 
standing that the life and future of every human 
being are inextricably woven into the fabric of 
atomic energy and the manner in which it shall 
be developed and used. In short, it is an under- 
standing that the stakes are very high indeed. 

That start having been made, the next steps 
along the road of atomic education are to establish 
two concepts: First, that the essential facts of 
atomic energy required by the average man so 
that he may discharge his duties as a citizen are 
neither too complicated nor too technical for his 
understanding, particularly in the hands of a good 
teacher and with good teaching materials. Second, 
that though there is an area of information which 
is secret and for obvious and incontestable rea- 
sons must continue to be kept so, wholly adequate 
information for the purposes to which I have re- 
ferred has long since been published and is readi- 
lv available. 





















This democracy of ours is founded upon a fai 
in the judgment of the people as a whole. It is 
founded upon a belief that when the people an ft 
informed—honestly and clearly informed—they 
conscience and their common sense can be relief | 
on to carry us safely through any crisis. This ig 
not only our faith; by and large it is the way 
American society has lived, the actual practice 
our way of life. 

Nor is this merely a kind of mysticism, | 7 
matter of fact it is, in a sense, a rather haw 
headed doctrine. For as a people our experien 
has taught us that many minds are better than om ye 
mind. We believe in the process of practical tess 
ing—through discussion and debate, throw 
“chewing things over,” through trying to “get { 
bugs out” of plans by skeptically examining them 
and probing them. 
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Winning the Future 


HESE are the things that are in our minds wh 

we of the Atomic Energy Commission speak¢ 
a program of popular education in the essenti 
of atomic energy. Several weeks ago at Cra 
fordsville, Indiana, I suggested some of the ways 
whereby such a program of grass-roots education 
might proceed. I emphasized the importance of 
retaining such activities in the people’s own in. 
stitutions, among them the schools, the parent. 
teacher associations, the Boy Scouts and the Gir! 
Scouts, the chambers of commerce and the labor 
unions, the civic clubs and the local veterans’ or 
ganizations, the bar association and the count; 
medical society. 

For this task of education in atomic energy is 
a very considerable one. It cannot be done ove: 
night. It will mean work. It will require reading, 
discussion, meetings. 

But look upon the job of becoming familiar with 
the essentials of atomic energy as an obligation,: 
direct obligation, to your children. This is at leas 
as direct a way of doing your duty to your chil 
dren as the sacrifices you make so unhesitatingl 
to give them an education, or the right diet, 0 
good doctors. If schemers or fools or rascals 0! 
hysterical stuffed shirts get this thing out of you! 
hands it may be too late to find out what it is dl 
about. Do this, then, for your children and thei 
world. oe 








IT was inevitable that mankind should have atomic fire. The world-wide growth of science and tech- 
nology is the main’line of the rapid evolution of man into a social being whose community is the 
world. The release of atomic energy is but a dramatic step in this evolution. It is a part of our age-old 
quest to use the forces of nature for shaping the world according to our desire. 


— ARTHUR H. COMPTON 
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ferent!’”” When you hear that state- 
ment, you can’t be sure what remark 
is coming next. It may be any one of these: 

“My little boy has been in first grade 
since September, and, do you know, he 
can’t even say the alphabet yet!” 

“The schools don’t teach obedience the 
way they did when J went to school.” 

“Those report cards! They mark chil- 
dren on cooperation and courtesy now in- 
stead of on arithmetic and spelling.” 

“My Susan brings home such lovely 
drawings. I never had the chance she has 
when I went to school.” 

“You should see my Richard’s writing! 
I can scarcely read it.” 

“T’ll have to use the car today. Fifth 
grade is going to the museum and I’m to 
take a load.” 

“We were talking about Korea last night 
and my children couldn’t tell me where it 
is. Don’t the schools teach geography any 
more?” 

And so on. Sometimes the words and 
tone are openly critical; sometimes they 
are puzzled; sometimes pleased and appre- 
ciative. But they all point to the fact that 
the schools today are different in many 
ways from the ones we attended. 

Of course they are. They ought to be. 
Other things are different—the food we 
eat, the clothes we wear, our houses and 
their furnishings and utilities, our means 
of transportation, the medicines we take 
when we are ill. So are our manners, our 
recreation, our best sellers, the sermons 
we hear on Sundays. Time marches on, 


Gent nowadays are certainly dif- 
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E didn’t do anything like that when I 

was in school!” says the modern par- 
ent—and goes on to compare the then and 
now in public education. Often puzzled, 
sometimes pleased, occasionally irritated, 
America’s fathers and mothers are seeking 
to know why the schools of today are so 
different and what the differences mean 
to their children. In this reassuring ar- 
ticle an eminent spokesman for the best 
in education gives a clear-cut answer. 











and our things and our ways must keep pace, the 
schools along with the rest. 


Changes in the Curriculum 


_— reasons are plain to see. For one thing, 
there are many new things to learn about. 
You’ve heard the story of the child who remarked 
that history must have been much easier in his 
father’s day because there was a great deal less of 
it then! So too with science, with health informa- 
tion, with geography and literature and the other 
fields. There is so much that is new and important 
to learn. 

This brings about a critical problem in the 
schools. They can’t go on adding forever without 
subtracting something. Furthermore, the new 
often contradicts or replaces the old. For exam- 
ple, after our years of struggle with spinach, a 
state health director announced the other day that, 
far from being essential in the diet, spinach was 
expendable, probably even harmful. So the cur- 
riculum changes, adding the new, subtracting 
the old that is found to be untrue. 

Some of the displaced information isn’t really 
untrue, but in the light of present-day living it 
just isn’t as useful as some other things. Take the 
states and their capitals, for instance. You may 
have heard of the fourth-grade boy who was 
scolded for not being able to list and spell correctly 
all forty-eight states and their respective capitals. 
He couldn’t, he admitted. But then he brightened. 
He could do something else, he told his teacher. 
He could name all the big important radio stations 
and their call numbers. 
“Isn’t that just as good?” he 
asked hopefully. 

That shows up a really 
tough problem for schools. Of 
all that is true and useful, 
what is the most useful knowl- 
edge to children at successive 
ages? And when can they 
learn it best? When will it 
have meaning for them? If 
we look at the school in this 
way, many things drop out of 
a crowded curriculum, things 
that parents begin to miss. 





We Know So Much More 


HERE are other very impor- 
tant reasons why schools 
today are different from 
schools a generation or two 
ago. Teachers know more 
nowadays about how children 
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learn than they used to. Scientific studies hgy, 
pointed out the best ways for children to learn ty 
read, to subtract, to spell words, to memorize, ty 
take notes, and scores of other processes, 

Studies show, for example, that little childrey 
learn to recognize words more easily than they d 
letters. Words have meaning; single letters have 
none. So children no longer “learn their lettery' 
first. And as for the tables, studies show that chi, 
dren can memorize number facts very fast whe 
those facts mean something to them—when the, 
must use them to keep score, or to keep books jy 
the school store, to measure for toys they are mak. 
ing, and so on. This learning comes better anj 
faster at nine or ten years of age than at five 
six. So the curriculum shifts, and Father is hear 
to say: “Things are certainly different. Now wha 
I was in the third grade .. .” 

But there’s still another reason why today’ 
schools “are certainly different.” Maybe the easi. 
est way to explain it is to say that the teacher’; 
telescope seems to be pointed in the opposite dire. 
tion to what it used to be. There was a time whe 
the curriculum consisted of carefully outlined ani 
logically arranged facts to be learned in the study 
of each subject. The teacher kept his telescoy 
carefully focused on this outline of content-to- 
learned and tried to lead his charges to an 


through it as directly and successfully as possible 

Nowadays the telescope is focused not so muci 
on the learning as on the learners—on what eat! 
child is like, what he knows, what he enjoys, whi 
he can do best and can’t do at all and needs | 
learn next. This is not at all to imply that teacher 
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donot know or appreciate the importance of logi- 
cally organized subject matter. But they see it and 
se it in relation to children’s needs. The result is 
greater flexibility as to the time when things are 
yarned and the materials and methods used in 
jiferent classrooms, different schools, and differ- 
ent communities. 

But, you might say, aren’t there some things 
°F hat all children should learn? Are there no com- 
"Enon needs? We believe there are. Last summer 
,group of leaders in elementary education met at 
1B the United States Office of Education to talk about 
this problem. The group included specialists in 
‘Ethe many subject-matter fields—in music, art, so- 
tial studies, handwriting, science, health and 
physical education, mathematics, industrial arts, 
language arts, and the rest. It included also au- 
thrities in curriculum making, experts in the 
building of programs for primary children, for 
¥ rural schools, and for the handicapped. 

This group discussed at length the elements that 
¥ make up a good educational bill of fare for young- 
‘I sters. They came to the conclusion that there are 
no “main” subjects that all children must master. 
Instead, each field of learning has a contribution 
‘I to make to the fullest development of each child’s 
1 possibilities. So, too, there are no “special” sub- 
“f jects, such as art or music, which can be included 


Por omitted as time or resources or inclinations dic- 


tate. These also have their place among children’s 
{needs and rights. They are as “main” as are 
arithmetic and geography. And all of them to- 
gether can contribute experiences which every 
child should have. 


We Hold These Basic 


HAT are these experiences, the conference 

group asked itself. What experiences should 
all children have? Here is the list of ten types of 
experience they propose, together with a few learn- 
ing activities to illustrate each, taken from the 
conference report: 


Developing efficiency in the basic communication and mathe- 
matics skills. 


i 1, Reading informational material with understand- 
ing and evaluative skill. 


2. Reading materials for enjoyment easily. 
8. Using numbers in the daily transactions of living. 


ig the techniques of group planning and problem 
H s0lving. 


1, Using the scientific method in problem solving. 


‘2. Knowing where to find materials to use in solving 
‘problem. 


& 


8. Knowing how to select, and work with, leaders. 
Making and taking responsibility for decisions. 

Participating in the solution of real problems related 
to group and individual living. 
Being an effective member of a group. 

1. Valuing the worth of each individual as a person of 
importance. 


2. Knowing about, and understanding, the importance 
of the contributions of various groups to the culture in 
which we live. 


3. Getting more and more knowledge of the historical 
factors that affect life in our modern world. 
Using resources in the environment to solve important prob- 
lems. 


1. Seeing those relationships between man and his 
physical environment that affect individual and group 
living. 

2. Recognizing the problems in social and economic 
relationships created by the interdependence of all peoples 
in this modern world. 

Participating in community activities appropriate to the 
growth and development of children of elementary-school 
age. 


1. Participating actively in planning for the care of 
the classroom, school, home, and community environ- 
ment. 


2. Having concern for, and participating in, the im- 
provement of community health. 
Developing skill in critical thinking, relative to both the 
printed and spoken word. 


1. Comparing different sources of information, state- 
ments of judgment, types of action, and so on, as to 
their reliability and effectiveness. 


2. Recognizing the difference between reliable fact and 
opinion. 
Participating in evaluation experiences. 


1. Evaluating one’s own achievement in the basic skills 
of communication and mathematics. 


2. Evaluating group effectiveness in problem solving. 
Building a wide range of interests that will help to develop 
a well-balanced individual. 

Having experiences with art, music, literature, and the 
other arts that give a sense of appreciation and value. 
Developing personal and social values. 


1. Determining one’s own personal relationships to the 
various groups of which one is a member. 


2. Appraising expressed values in terms of resulting 
actions. 


It is easy to see that this list does not make a 
curriculum, any more than a grocery list makes a 
menu. It only lays out some guidelines for teach- 
ers, and curriculum workers, and textbook writers, 
and school building architects—and parents, too. 
These are the experiences that help children grow 
in desirable ways. To provide them will take the 
best efforts of all of us. 





Limit not thy children to thine own idea, they were born in a different time.— PROVERB 
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HORTAGE of housing has a 
good deal to do with it. Com- 
munity indifference plays a large 
part, too. But no doubt the chief 
reason why so many children have 
to get along on an insufficient ap- 
propriation of growing space is 
that too many of their elders sim- 
ply do not fully understand how 
much of it they need and how 
much they need it. 
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CORNELIA GOLDSMITH 


space. As an infant he requires sufficient 

free space in which to kick, to try out his 
newly found ability to reach and grab, hold and 
let go. Then comes the time for crawling, when he 
learns to coordinate arm and leg movements in the 
effort to propel all parts of the body in a single 
direction toward a definite goal. To be able to 
move forward, backward, or sideways at will is a 
new achievement, an important victory. Space is 
required to practice in, space free of such hazards 
as sharp corners, entangling electric light cords, 
and perishable bric-a-brac. 

Increasingly as a child leaves his infancy behind 
him to become an upright human being, his mus- 
cles and his curiosities demand further satisfac- 
tion. Gradually he uses a wider and wider area of 
space for his operations. He familiarizes himself 
with his surroundings by touching and feeling, by 
testing and trying out every object within his 
reach, by pushing and pulling, grasping and carry- 
ing, lifting and dropping, poking, tasting, chewing. 
In other words, he uses all his resources, all his 


| ee child has a real and vital need for 
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senses and his energies, to increase his firsthand 
knowledge of the world immediately around him. 
Like a sight-seer in a new land he bends every e- 
fort to find out all he can about it. He is both 
muscle-hungry to move about all he can, touch 
everything within reach, and mind-hungry to fin 
out all he can. 

For his satisfaction, then. the toddler needs 
space to move about in—free open space, with 
various interesting, worth-while objects such a 
kitchenware, spools, stools, balls, bells, and boxes 
He discovers things that fit into one another, 
things that come apart, things that screw and ul 
screw, things that make various sounds and noises 
things that roll and bounce, things that move 0 
are stationary, things that sink or float or splash 
Just bleak, empty space so many feet wide and # 
many feet long is of little use. Fenced-in or 
penned-in space may serve his purpose for a time, 
if he isn’t merely parked there for someone else’ 
convenience, or forced to remain there too long. 

As children grow older they continue to have 
eager, urgent, widening interests and curiosities 
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Room 
To 


Roam 


Always they want to know their world and famil- 
iarize themselves with it, and always it grows 
broader, more complicated, and consequently more 
dificult to understand. Always their compelling 
iner drives lead them to further exploration of 
this expanding world. To learn about it, they 
must experiment and acquaint themselves with the 
objects and the people in it, test their own strength 
and ability, test the things and persons about 
them. At every stage of growth they push back 
their ever widening horizon—from home to school 
tocommunity and finally to nation and beyond. 


Ventures and Adventures 


HE need for “room to roam,” however, is not 

met by the mere allotment of ample space to the 
individual concerned. That space must be his very 
own, give him a feeling of belonging, of having 
aspot from which he can go forward with a sense 
of challenge, achievement, and security. Only by 
overcoming minor hurdles will a child gain the 
courage and the strength to meet 
greater difficulties as he grows 
older. If the space allotted to 
him is always barren, bleak, and 
empty he will become apathetic. 
If, on the other hand, the space 
for his living is too much shared 
and therefore too difficult for 
him to cope with, if his life is 
filled with situations too compli- 
cated or dangerous or difficult 
for him to deal with, if stand- 
ards he is expected to attain are 
always beyond his reach, he will 
In time become defeated and 
discouraged. 

But if the space within which 
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a child lives and moves and has his being does 
meet his growing needs and present new chal- 
lenges to him as he is ready for them, he will en- 
joy taking each new step, achieving at each stage 
of growth sufficient success to be gratifying. Thus 
his stature will increase and his learning will be 
stimulated. 

Children who are kept too closely confined, too 
much under the feet of adults, restricted to living 
in a space devoid of meaning to them or inappro- 
priate to their stage of growth, might as well be 
relegated to animal cages in a zoo. Invisible bars 
of cruelty or indifference or lack of understanding 
may keep them equally caged. Young children who 
live out their most vulnerable early years in 
homes, nurseries, or institutions where they are 
kept clean and fed in narrowly confined space, de- 
prived of all room to roam, can never fully retrieve 
this loss. Whether their deprivation is due to 
physical, mental, or spiritual restrictions, the 
effect may be equally devastating. Such children 
lose initiative, and gaiety. 

Space alone may be meaning- 
less for a child; roaming aim- 
lessly may be futile; but having 
the opportunity to roam, to in- 
vestigate the universe and find 
oneself, is high adventure in- 
deed. The day’s big discovery 
may be just stumbling upon an 
exciting variety of insect life 
that lives under a large, flat 
stone or witnessing the meta- 
morphosis by which a tadpole 
becomes a frog. It may be watch- 





This js the eighth article ir the 
series “Problems of the 
Preschool Period” 
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ing cloud forntations and finding their relation to 
currents of wind. In any one of the myriads of 
natural phenomena or man-made wonders about 
us, the eager child finds a door to delight. 

In other words, space of one’s own is essential. 
But space as such is not enough. Its value rests on 
how it is used, what it means to the user. 


Sharing the Space 


¥ even space as such is harder and harder to 
find these days, particularly in our crowded 
cities. For the first time in our history we in 
America are aware of certain limitations of room 
to roam—due to lack of housing facilities, high 
costs of construction, and other unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. In consequence, we have come to ap- 
preciate adequate space as we never have before. 

Children, of course, have less independence of 
action than adults and are therefore less able to 
seek out and establish their own space require- 
ments. Also they need to have their living space 
and play space immediately at hand and easily 
available to them. So congested family living has 
great disadvantages. Children are deprived of 
their own much needed private spots. Their play 
is necessarily restricted. Moreover, they are re- 
quired to rub elbows constantly with others before 
they have developed the needed controls or the so- 
cial maturity for such living. Being forced into 
constant participation in group life as a part of 
one’s daily regimen from which there is no possi- 
ble escape, may give children a kind of social 
indigestion. The give-and-take of so many social 
relationships may become a disturbing factor 
rather than a desirable one. 

The scarcity of living space in our homes re- 
quires an increase in the multiple use and shared 
use of the space we have. Combinations of bed- 
room and living room, living room and dining 
room, bedroom and study, kitchen and foyer are 
increasingly common. Space is shared by children 
of widely varying ages, by parents and children, 
by several families with children who may or may 
not be congenial or have common interests. 

These problems in turn create and intensify 
pressures and tensions. They contribute far more 
than we realize to the stresses and strains of this 
present disturbed and tense postwar period. Each 
one of us, particularly each child, needs a spot in 
this vast universe of space to call his very own, to 
relax and contemplate in, to get a quiet perspective 
from, to move out from. We ourselves may be too 
concerned and involved in the complicated busi- 
ness of daily living to be able to realize that the 
basis for much of what seems wrong and irritating 
is just “too tight” living. 

What can be done? For one thing, we can take 
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a fresh, over-all look at the indoor and outdoor 
floor plan by which all our present available space 
is allocated. Can we do better with what we have? 
Perhaps if we analyzed the lanes of traffic in oy 
home from an engineering viewpoint we could re. 
arrange the furniture so as to provide at least a 
corner or section of a room that one child might 
call his own. Having his own block shelves and 
toy box in this section might give him an approxi. 
mation of privacy and the freedom to be himself. 


Creating Room by Taking Thought 


DOUBLE-DECKER bed for the two next older 
youngsters might free sufficient floor space to 
allow play room for both, a movable screen giving 
each one at least a semblance of privacy. In some 
high-ceilinged homes it is possible to build in a 
balcony that gives each of two children in the 
same room a “floor of his own.” To be able to leave 
an unfinished painting or block building to be con- 
tinued next day means a great deal to children. 

Out of doors the same need appears. In the gar- 
den or the yard or on the farm the child can have 
his sandbox with shovel and pail. His workbench 
with tools may be set up in an attic room or in the 
cellar. Often storerooms can be emptied and used 
as game rooms or rumpus rooms. We can hardly 
justify giving essential precious space to such 
things as old furniture when growing youngsters 
need it so much more. 

We can help, too, in organizing our neighbor- 
hoods and communities, to reevaluate the space 
available to the children. Community awareness, 
like individual awareness, often brings surprising 
results. It may reveal new space that can be 
readily transformed into play areas. When people 
put their heads together in a determined effort to 
improve conditions for their children, they are 
usually successful. 

City planning commissions will no longer be 
able to disregard the rights of the children of a 
community once the citizens themselves are artic- 
ulate and ready to press for such consideration. 
Children may be too young to vote, to pay taxes, or 
to have a voice in the affairs of the community. 
They may speak only through the voices of adults. 
But they are important members of the social 
world. 

We are planning flood control projects and soil 
conservation and the preservation of our natural 
resources. But first and last, today and tomorrow, 
must come the conservation of our human re 
sources. The common name for human resources 
is children—yours, mine, everyone’s. If they need 
room to roam, room to grow and thrive in, let’s 
see that they have it! 


See outline, questions, and reading references on page 35. 
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Notes trom the 


NEWSFRONT 




















ecessary Expenses.— To remove the snow that clogged 
iw York’s streets as a result of the big blizzard last 
inter, the city spent $7,600,000. To remove the igno- 
nee that clogs the paths of world peace, UNESCO in 
448 will need —$7,600,000! 


ming Centenarians.—A hundred years need not be 
oo wild an expectation for a normal lifetime, at least not 
or babies born this year. The American Medical Asso- 
ition points out that if these youngsters receive proper 
carein infancy and have the continyed benefit of present- 
day medical knowledge, they may well look forward to 
afull century of vigorous life. 


Tastes Turn Homeward.—In 1947, as far as the Amer- 
ican Library Association could judge, the public turned 
away from reading about the knotty problems of a com- 
plicated world scene and asked instead for books of self- 
help, particularly in the realms of psychology, housing, 
and business. Books on homemaking, handicrafts, and 
travel were likewise in demand, but atomic energy, the 
recent war, and international relations attracted few 
readers. 


May Day.—To some people the first day of May brings 
thoughts of spring flowers and colorful maypoles, but to 
parent-teacher members May Day means Child Health 
Day. What plans has your P.T.A. made to observe this 
occasion? 


Hand to Hand.—A new parlor game consists in figuring 
out how many handshakes you are from any important 
person, living or dead. For example, if you have shaken 
the hand of someone who has shaken hands with Carl 
Sandburg, you are only four handshakes away from Abra- 
‘ham Lincoln, since Sandburg has greeted many of the 
great President’s friends. If you know someone who has 
shaken the hand of Wendell Willkie, you’re only three 
handshakes away from some of the most noted person- 
ages on the globe. After you have played this game a 
while, the world seems a very small and friendly place. 


‘Hunting of the Shrew. —When the Navy goes hunt- 
ing in the middle of Africa, that’s news. Especially when 
‘the game is a small, mouselike creature known as the 
‘Slant jumping shrew. It’s all in the interest of science, 
rhowever. The shrew is the only animal known to get the 
“same kind of malaria human beings do, and navy medical 
»men expect to learn much from studying it. 


Mentally Maimed.— Whether the strain of daily living 
8 actually greater today than in times past cannot be 
determined, but certainly mental illness is a serious 
problem in modern society. One American in every 
thirteen, it is estimated, is either mentally ill or in need 
of mental treatment. One in seventeen will eventually 
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be confined in some public institution for the mentally 
unfit. The picture is getting brighter, however. Pointing 
to vastly improved methods of treatment, psychiatrists 
say that nowadays there is a good chance of recovery from 
even a severe mental illness. 


Occupational Outlook.— Estimating the country’s fu- 
ture supply of professional workers, the U.S. Department 
of Labor foresees too many engineers and lawyers and 
too few doctors, nurses, and schoolteachers for some time 
to come. In the 1940’s twice as many engineers are being 
graduated as were graduated in the 1930’s. On the other 
hand, though our medical schools are now overcrowded, 
doctors will be scarcely numerous enough to replace 
retiring colleagues. 


Discrimination Persists.—Ten per cent of 452 salary 
schedules recently analyzed by the N.E.A. research de- 
partment provide higher salaries for men teachers than 
for women teachers. The study also revealed dishearten- 
ingly that race differentials still exist, despite the teacher 
shortage. 


Potentialities in Peanuts. — Rivaling the possibilities of 
nylon and soybeans is the lowly peanut, humblest of 
foods for man and beast. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, after intensive research, predicts that the follow- 
ing products, all made from peanuts, will be on the market 
within two years: a nonshrinkable fabric like wool and 
silk combined, paper for books and magazines, coating 
for paper, and a smooth-flowing, cold-water paint. 


Tapestries on Display.—French tapestries, master- 
pieces of the weaver’s art dating from the fourteenth 
century, are being exhibited at Chicago’s Art Institute. 
Although valued roughly at $40,000,000, the collection 
is actually irreplaceable. It is so highly prized by the 
French government that it was transported to this coun- 
try by warship. 


Cure for the Sleepless.—A psychiatrist in a recent 
cartoon recommends a method of overcoming insomnia 
that deserves to be taken seriously. Instead of counting 
sheep, reciting poetry to yourself, or worrying about not 
getting to sleep, just try pretending it’s almost time to 
get up! { 





A NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


If the first two code figures just below your name and 
address on this issue of the magazine are 5-48, this means 
that your eonceneten, will expire with the May Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher. We suggest that you renew it now 
to avoid delay in receiving the June issue. Send one 
dollar to the National Parent-Teacher, 600 South Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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CANCER IN 
CHILDREN 


FRANK B. QUEEN, M.D. 





T will come as a shock to some parents to be told 
that their vigilance in the matter of children’s 
diseases must be extended to cancer. That monster, it 
now appears, is no respecter of youth. But informed 
adults have it in their power to check his depredations. 
Through individual and community awareness, with 
resultant concern, the weapons will be brought to hand»* 
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A nurse with her young patient in the Children’, 
Ward at Memorial Hospital for the Treatment 
of Cancer and Allied Diseases in New York City 
This is the only hospital in the world with , 
department exclusively for children suffering 

from cancer. : 





States 143,755 children under the 

age of fifteen. Of these 1.7 per cent 
or 2,582, died of some form of cancer. 
Among other diseases in this same ag 
group, tuberculosis killed 2,388; hear 
disease, 1,866; and poliomyelitis (infap. 
tile paralysis), 758. All these are major 
public health problems, and they wel 
deserve the attention they are receiving 
from parents and teachers alike. 

Cancer is not generally considered an 
important disease of childhood. Never. 
theless it is true that more deaths result 
from cancer than from any one of thes 
other well-known, much dreaded affiic. 
tions of school children. This important 
fact has long been obscured, since less 
than 1 per cent of all cancer deaths oc. 
cur in persons under twenty. 

It is but recently thet cancer has been 
recognized as a public health problem of 
the first magnitude. Up to now there 
has been little research directed pri- 
marily at childhood cancers. But a sig- 
nificant beginning has been made, and 
steps are being taken to bring about 
better understanding of the peculiar 
manifestations of cancer in early life. 

The cause of cancer in children is w- 
known—as is its cause at any age. Hov- 
ever, much information is being accu- 
mulated, and many factors predisposing 
to its appearance are known. Some chil- 
dren are born with cancer. In fact, one 
type of tumor which is not infrequently 
malignant cancer (angioma) was found 
to be present at birth in 66 per cent of 
all the cases studied at the Memorial 
Hospital for the Treatment of Cancer 
and Allied Diseases in New York. 

Yet there are questions frequently 
asked for which we do have definite at- 
swers. It can be stated with certainty, 
for example, that no cancer is inherited. 
Further, it is safe to assure the anxious 
public that food, dietary habits, infec 
tions, and other diseases do not produce 
cancers. 


[ 1944 there died in the Unite 
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Signs and Symptoms 


is often considered that cancer in children is 
i hopeless condition. This is not true. In many 
ases the disease has been found to be readily 
wrable. But it is necessary for the disease to be 
treated early if there is to be a good chance of 
ure. In fact, early treatment is even more im- 
portant here than in later life, because some of the 
eancers occurring in children grow more rapidly 
than do those in older people. 

Cancers in children are generally more favor- 
ably situated for early detection than those afflict- 
ing adults. About 50 per cent of all cancers in 
adults occur in the intestinal tract, other common 
sites being the uterus, breast, lung, and prostate 
giand. Hence signs and symptoms are often slow 
indeveloping. In children, the most common sites 
of cancer, in the order of decreasing frequency, 
are as follows: bone, kidney, eye, lymphatic and 
blood-forming organs, somatic soft tissues, and 
the central nervous system. It is obvious that 
these, unlike the common cancers in adults, are 
more readily detected. 

One of the principal reasons for the present 
high mortality rate in all cancer cases is the inter- 
val elapsing between the onset of the disease and 
its clinical recognition. In the common cancers 
of childhood this interval may be diminished by 
the observations of the parent himself. When any 
sign or symptom which may be a danger signal 
appears, the child should of course be taken imme- 
diately to a competent physician for definite diag- 
nosis. Standard danger signals for all ages are: 

1. Any sore that does not heal, particularly 
about the tongue, mouth, or lips. 

2. A painless lump or thickening, especially in 
the breast, lip, or tongue. 

3. Progressive change in the color or size of a 
wart, mole, or birthmark. 

4. Persistent indigestion. 

5. Persistent hoarseness, unexplained cough, or 
dificulty in swallowing. 

6. Bloody discharge from the nipple or irregular 
bleedings from any of the natural body openings. 

7. Any change in the normal bowel habits. 

Special tests, of course, are often necessary— 
such as blood counts and blood calcium, phos- 
phorus, and phosphotase tests, X rays or biopsies. 
The decision as to the need for these tests must 
of course rest with the physician. 

The need for further study of the problem of 
cancer in children is recognized by everyone en- 
gaged in cancer work. The American Academy of 








Two cartoonists entertain at a Christmas party for child cancer 

(aeate in Memorial Hospital for the Treatment of Cancer an 

llied Diseases, Rube Goldberg draws a sportive elephant while 
Gus Edson chats with the youthful onlookers. 
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Pediatrics has manifested great interest, with the 
result that a Children’s Tumor Registry has been 
established as part of the National Child Health 
Program of the Academy. The American Cancer 
Society is of course deeply concerned and is ac- 
tively engaged in the support of research which, it 
is hoped, will result in better understanding of 
childhood cancers and in reducing mortality. 

Since, even more than in the case of adults, 
early recognition of the disease often determines 
the difference between cure and fatal outcome, a 
satisfactory cancer control program for children 
should include, says Dr. Harold W. Dargeon of 
New York’s Memorial Hospital: 

1. Periodic health examinations. 

2. Excision of swellings as indicated. 

8. Excision of potentially cancerous growths. 

4. Symptomatic clinical investigation. 

According to Dr. Dargeon, the periodic health 
examination should take place monthly from birth 
to one year of age, quarterly from one to six years, 
and semiannually thereafter. Excision or biopsy 
decisions must be left to the judgment of the physi- 
cian. Decision as to the advisability of removing a 
potentially cancerous growth must also rest with 
the physician, and parental permission for this 
should be given without hesitation. 

Cancer in childhood, when properly treated, is 
as curable as other cancers. With early recogni- 
tion and prompt and adequate therapy, it is prob- 
able that, under our present methods of treatment, 
fully three fourths of the present cancer deaths 
can be prevented. Parents, with their opportunity 
for frequent and close observation, can do more 
than anyone else to solve the problem. of early 
recognition. As for the required treatment, it is 
reassuring to parents to know that the medical 
profession is today emphatically on the alert. 
Cancer must be defeated. 
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CANCER IN 
CHILDREN 
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is will come as a shock to some parents to be told 
that their vigilance in the matter of children’s 
diseases must be extended to cancer. That monster, it 
now appears, is no respecter of youth. But informed 
adults have it in their power to check his depredations. 
Through individual and community awareness, with 
resultant concern, the weapons will be brought to hands#* 


A nurse with her young patient in the Children’ 
Ward at Memorial Hospital for the Treatment 
of Cancer and Allied Diseases in New York Cit 
This is the only hospital in the world with ® 
department exclusively for children suffering 

from cancer. : 





States 143,755 children under the 

age of fifteen. Of these 1.7 per cent, 
or 2,582, died of some form of cancer 
Among other diseases in this same age 
group, tuberculosis killed 2,388; hear 
disease, 1,866; and poliomyelitis (infap. 
tile paralysis), 758. All these are major 
public health problems, and they wel 
deserve the attention they are receiving 
from parents and teachers alike. 

Cancer is not generally considered an 
important disease of childhood. Never. 
theless it is true that more deaths result 
from cancer than from any one of thes 
other well-known, much dreaded affic. 
tions of school children. This important 
fact has long been obscured, since less 
than 1 per cent of all cancer deaths oc. 
cur in persons under twenty. 

It is but recently that cancer has been 
recognized as a public health problem of 
the first magnitude. Up to now there 
has been little research directed pri- 
marily at childhood cancers. But a sig. 
nificant beginning has been made, ani 
steps are being taken to bring about 
better understanding of the peculiar 
manifestations of cancer in early life. 

The cause of cancer in children is ur- 
known—as is its cause at any age. Hov- 
ever, much information is being accu- 
mulated, and many factors predisposing 
to its appearance are known. Some chil- 
dren are born with cancer. In fact, one 
type of tumor which is not infrequently 
malignant cancer (angioma) was found 
to be present at birth in 66 per cent of 
all the cases studied at the Memorial 
Hospital for the Treatment of Cancer 
and Allied Diseases in New York. 

Yet there are questions frequentl) 
asked for which we do have definite al- 
swers. It can be stated with certainty, 
for example, that no cancer is inheritel. 
Further, it is safe to assure the anxious 
public that food, dietary habits, infe 
tions, and other diseases do not produte 
cancers. 


T 1944 there died in the United 
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Signs and Symptoms 


is often considered that cancer in children is 
i hopeless condition. This is not true. In many 
eases the disease has been found to be readily 
rable. But it is necessary for the disease to be 
treated early if there is to be a good chance of 
cure. In fact, early treatment is even more im- 
portant here than in later life, because some of the 
cancers occurring in children grow more rapidly 
than do those in older people. 

Cancers in children are generally more favor- 
ably situated for early detection than those afflict- 
ing adults. About 50 per cent of all cancers in 
adults occur in the intestinal tract, other common 
sites being the uterus, breast, lung, and prostate 
gland. Hence signs and symptoms are often slow 
indeveloping. In children, the most common sites 
of cancer, in the order of decreasing frequency, 
are as follows: bone, kidney, eye, lymphatic and 
blood-forming organs, somatic soft tissues, and 
the central nervous system. It is obvious that 
these, unlike the common cancers in adults, are 
more readily detected. 

One of the principal reasons for the present 
high mortality rate in all cancer cases is the inter- 
val elapsing between the onset of the disease and 
its clinical recognition. In the common cancers 
of childhood this interval may be diminished by 
the observations of the parent himself. When any 
sign or symptom which may be a danger signal 
appears, the child should of course be taken imme- 
diately to a competent physician for definite diag- 
nosis. Standard danger signals for all ages are: 

1. Any sore that does not heal, particularly 
about the tongue, mouth, or lips. 

2. A painless lump or thickening, especially in 
the breast, lip, or tongue. 

3. Progressive change in the color or size of a 
wart, mole, or birthmark. 

4. Persistent indigestion. 

5. Persistent hoarseness, unexplained cough, or 
dificulty in swallowing. 

6. Bloody discharge from the nipple or irregular 
bleedings from any of the natural body openings. 

7, Any change in the normal bowel habits. 

Special tests, of course, are often necessary— 
such as blood counts and blood calcium, phos- 
phorus, and phosphotase tests, X rays or biopsies. 
The decision as to the need for these tests must 
of course rest with the physician. 

The need for further study of the problem of 
cancer in children is recognized by everyone en- 
gaged in cancer work. The American Academy of 








Two cartoonists entertain at a Christmas party for child cancer 


patients in Memorial Hospital for the Treatment of Cancer and 


Allied Diseases. Rube Goldberg draws a sportive elephant while 
Gus Edson chats with the youthful onlookers. 
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Pediatrics has manifested great interest, with the 
result that a Children’s Tumor Registry has been 
established as part of the National Child Health 
Program of the Academy. The American Cancer 
Society is of course deeply concerned and is ac- 
tively engaged in the support of research which, it 
is hoped, will result in better understanding of 
childhood cancers and in reducing mortality. 

Since, even more than in the case of adults, 
early recognition of the disease often determines 
the difference between cure and fatal outcome, a 
satisfactory cancer control program for children 
should include, says Dr. Harold W. Dargeon of 
New York’s Memorial Hospital: 

1. Periodic health examinations. 

2. Excision of swellings as indicated. 

8. Excision of potentially cancerous growths. 

4. Symptomatic clinical investigation. 


According to Dr. Dargeon, the periodic health 
examination should take place monthly from birth 
to one year of age, quarterly from one to six years, 
and semiannually thereafter. Excision or biopsy 
decisions must be left to the judgment of the physi- 
cian. Decision as to the advisability of removing a 
potentially cancerous growth must also rest with 
the physician, and parental permission for this 
should be given without hesitation. 

Cancer in childhood, when properly treated, is 
as curable as other cancers. With early recogni- 
tion and prompt and adequate therapy, it is prob- 
able that, under our present methods of treatment, 
fully three fourths of the present cancer deaths 
can be prevented. Parents, with their opportunity 
for frequent and close observation, can do more 
than anyone else to solve the problem of early 
recognition. As for the required treatment, it is 
reassuring to parents to know that the medical 
profession is today emphatically on the alert. 
Cancer must be defeated. 
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PAUL H. BLAISDELL 


Executive Director, National 
Committee for Traffic Safety 


HAT could I do when the president of my parent- 

W\ teacher association came to me and asked ‘Will 

you be our local P.T.A. safety chairman?” As I 
accepted, there dawned upon me an awful realization. 
Unless I could deliver, in that little corner of a township 
in Illinois, a safety program that was a credit to my 
association, never again could I look Jennie Nicholson in 
the face. Never again could I go over to the National 
Congress Office and greet Ruth Bottomly and the others 
there as friends. So I got busy, and now I am going to 
tell you what a little bit of a parent-teacher association 
is doing about safety this year. I do it not to brag, but 
because every single step we are taking can be taken in 
any local P.T.A. in the United States. 

To begin with, we are dividing our safety program in 
three parts. The first emphasis is upon the school. The 
second meeting of the association during the year had 
safety as its subject. To illustrate his safety talk the 
speaker had borrowed the original art work for the out- 
door advertising posters that you have seen in various 
parts of the country. Not only were they shown at this 
meeting but they were also on display all day in the school 
building itself. 

Everything we used in that opening program is avail- 
able to you. You can borrow the art work from the Out- 
door Advertising Association. You can get posters from 
the National Safety Council, your state safety council, 
automobile clubs—countless places. And as for schedul- 
ing a special program, many of you reported today at 
least one program a year on the subject of safety. 


We launched two battles the night of our first meeting. 
One was for better telephone facilities in our community, 
because we felt that their inadequacy was a menace to 
the public health and the public safety. The second bat- 
tle was for a change in our rural mail delivery. All our 
mail is delivered on two of the most important north- 
south Illinois highways, so that anyone who goes to get 
his mail out of the box must wait from five to twenty-five 
minutes to cross the three-lane highway. Then and there 
we opened two community safety drives. 


Next, we invited the traffic education section of the 
Illinois State Police to come to our school, survey it for 
safety problems, and then give us a program. Our biggest 
problem, you see, is not one of compliance with traffic 
lights, not one for school patrols, but bicycle safety. 
When the state police first arrived in their big white car 
they observed the children on the playground and after- 
ward talked to them in the school. They told the school 
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@ The November 1947 meeting of the Board of Managers of the National 
was followed by a safety conference at which one of the highlights was this 
report by an outstanding authority in the safety field. Another was the panel ds 
cussion pictured at the left, in which high school students voiced their views about 
safety problems. The grownups in the picture are Mrs. L. K. Nicholson, , 
chairman of the Safety Committee, aa 
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My P.T.A. Plans 


for Safety 





bully that the siren on his bicycle would have to be ra 
moved. They told the school wiseacre that his brake 
were unsafe. That got all the rest of the children in 
harmony with the program. It was agreed that the police 
would return in November, when they would hold 3 
bicycle safety contest and a demonstration on the play. 
ground. 

You too, wherever you live, may profit by this type of 
service. There are many police organizations in the var. 
ious states, including local organizations. 

In December the emphasis will be on fire prevention, 
We shall invite the fire chiefs of the two nearest cities to 
our meeting, along with the school board, and safety 
engineers from an insurance underwriting group. We 
shall ask them, with the officers of the P.T.A., to super- 
vise a fire drill in the school, criticize it, and tell us how 
we can improve it. Your insurance agents and your fire 
chiefs are always available for that kind of assistance. 

The third emphasis this year is home safety. You 
yourselves know very well how to make use of check lists 
and other resources for putting on a live and workable 
home safety program. 


Bor we in our school are facing still another safety prob- 
lem. About two weeks ago the ground was broken fora 
new building, which is to be located, unfortunately, at 
the side of a through railway line. This will make it 
necessary for practically every school child to go over an 
unprotected grade crossing to get to school. The school 
buses, when they are re-routed, will also have to cross 
those tracks. 

We P.T.A. members, however, know we shall have no 
trouble building public opinion for a safety program to 
deal with this problem. Only last spring a third-grader 
who sat next to my son in school met a sudden and hor- 
rible death on that crossing. Only four weeks ago on- 
lookers dragged one of my neighbors from her automobile 
just before a train hit it. When our P.T.A. turns loose o 
that railroad crossing, we shall have the support of the 
main township, of our two nearest cities, and of all our 
churches and civic organizations. 

This particular condition may not prevail in your com 
munity, but a survey of your own big safety problems wil 
enable you to launch your public service attack on com 
munity hazards. To me the parent-teacher associatiol 
has a responsibility for leadership. You can’t wait for 
somebody else to start the thing going. When you sé 
that a community safety job is needed, get active and do 
something about it! 


Nationa Parent-Teacuer @ April 1% 
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¢(0ur school would like to help a school or group of 
«hool children abroad. How can we get in touch with 
ome particular school ?—Mrs. D. R. D. 


y now you have probably received an answer 

direct from the Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction (C.I.E.R.) in Wash- 
ington. For the benefit of others, however, here is 
the information supplied by Mrs. Margretta S. 
Austin, C.I.E.R. staff associate : 


If the writers are interested in merely maintaining 
correspondence and contacts with children or schools in 
another country, I would recommend that they write 
the World Education Service Council, Inc., 2 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York 19, New York. If they are 
considering making contributions of food, clothing, or 
educational supplies to these individuals, I would suggest 
that they get in touch with the Overseas Schools Com- 
mittee, 8 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. The 
Overseas Schools Committee does not give information 
unless active aid is contemplated. 


*Some way and somehow we plan to start an audio- 
visual aids center in our town. Some people suggest 
that it be located in the public library; others, that it 
he at the board of education. What is the best opinion 
on where to put such responsibility ?—Mrs. J. F. O’D. 


HE important thing is to start; it really makes 
little difference where. I should say the de- 
ciding factor would be money. If it is easier to 
get funds to start your center in the library, then 
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start it there. If the board of education will vote 
the funds, then begin with the schools. In ten years 
you will have at least two centers, one in the 
schools and one in the library, no matter where 
you begin now. Each has a different function. 

Another point to consider is where you will find 
the best spark plug for your new venture. That’s 
important. Look for a leader, a true believer, and 
you will be a long way on the road. 

Let me give you an example. Three years ago 
films were used very little in the Stamford, Con- 
necticut, schools. In the entire city of more than 
sixty-three thousand there were only twelve pro- 
jectors. Then the library, under Miss Alexander, 
took the lead. With a small appropriation of a 
thousand dollars it bought a projector and rented 
some films. Today there are more than a hundred 
and sixty projectors in Stamford. The schools own 
twenty-five; churches and clubs, about forty; citi- 
zens own the rest. They borrow films from the li- 
brary without charge, just as they borrow books. 

To clubs and church groups Stamford’s library 
will send a projector and an operator, as well as the 
film requested. Audiences for films from the li- 
brary reached a total of nearly half a million last 
year—not bad for a city of sixty thousand! Im- 
pressed by the demand, the library board has in- 
creased its appropriations for this service, but the 
amount is still not likely to exceed four thousand 
dollars. 

In due time the schools expect to have their own 
permanent collection of films to meet the partic- 
ular needs of the curriculum. In the meantime 
they are extending their use of instructional aids 
by relying on the library film service. 


® Before the war I went to Europe twice. This was not 
only a pleasant experience but also one valuable to 
me as a teacher. Do you think 1948 will be a good 
summer for me to try going again?—E. M. H. 


HETHER or not this is a good summer for you 
is something you must decide, but here are 
a few facts. Western Europe wants tourists this 
year, teachers in particular. The Cunard Line has 
reserved five hundred places for teachers and stu- 
dents who plan to study abroad. Devaluation of 
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the franc and lira (perhaps to be followed by other 
currencies) will stretch the traveler’s dollar. 

On the negative side are these factors: Space 
on passenger liners will be scarce and high. Space 
on planes will be easier to arrange, but plane fares 
are too steep for most teachers’ salaries. Costs 
abroad will continue to be high and food supplies 
restricted. Outside this country the traveler can 
get the most for his money in Canada. Mexico and 
_ other Latin American republics, too, plan to make 
life simpler for the visitor. 

Actually, the best bet this year is study at a 
summer school or travel with study-tour groups. 
You can secure university credit, undergraduate 
or graduate, with an N.E.A. Travel Service tour. 
Approximately twenty-three school systems per- 
mit teachers to offer travel in lieu of summer 
school courses. 

For a prospectus of N.E.A. 1948 study tours 
write Paul Kinsel, director, N.E.A. Travel Service 
Division, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. For information on summer schol- 
arships to British universities and on seventy-five 
summer schools outside the United States that in- 
vite American teachers, send for the issues of the 
Scholastic Teacher that contain a directory of 
summer educational opportunities. The address is 
220 East Forty-second Street, New York 17, New 
York. Copies will be forwarded as long as the 
supply lasts. Another good source is American 
Youth Hostels, Northampton, Massachusetts. A 
new folder from this organization describes many 
opportunities for low-cost touring, particularly for 
those who can pedal a bicycle. 


©] have spoken to our school business manager, but 
he has no information on the inexpensive FM re- 
ceiver you referred to early last fall. Where can I 
obtain information for him?—J. W. 


@In your department last October you said a sixty- 
dollar FM radio receiver especially designed for 
schools would soon be on the market. I have seen no 
further announcement.—A Superintendent of Schools 


SENT these two queries to George Jennings, 

director of the Radio Council, Chicago Board 
of Education, and received a prompt reply, to 
wit: The FM receiver designed to specifications 
developed by the Chicago Radio Council is in pro- 
duction. Chicago schools have ordered 650 sets. 
Other sizable orders have been or are about to be 
placed by Wisconsin rural schools (150), Toledo 
(200), Atlanta, and Pontiac, Michigan. 

The manufacturer of these sets is a reliable 
company long in the field. As far as I know this 
is, to date, the only FM receiver especially designed 
for the hard use of the classroom. For more infor- 
mation write to Mr. Jennings at the Radio Council, 
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Board of Education, 228 North LaSalle Stree 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 

While you are scouting for sets, send also to the 
Radio Division of the U.S. Office of Education fo; 
a list of companies making FM/AM receivers, 


® Our community is somewhat divided on the 

tion of sex education. I personally feel that it should 
be a regular part of the course of study, but what cap 
be done to persuade the other members of the com 


munity that our children should have this type of 
education ?—Mrs. P. V. W. 


7. you might circulate some of the article 
on the subject that have appeared in this maga: 
zine. Then you would do well to obtain one of three 
fine new motion pictures on the human reproduw 
tive system. Show the film to your P.T.A., and 
have a health education or hygiene teacher, of 
supervisor, on hand to answer questions. ' 


I have seen all three motion pictures. The Story of 
Reproduction is one of the McGraw-Hill series supple 
menting a textbook, Healthful Living. The film beginsin 
a living room. When Mother goes to the telephone to 
inquire about the baby that a relative is expecting, Junior 
starts asking Dad questions. The film then offers Dada 
refresher course. Excellent animations present the re 
productive systems of the male and the female and show 
what happens from the time of fertilization to the birth 
of a baby. Finally the film returns to Dad and Junior. It 
never tells Dad exactly what to say, but he certainly hag 
no excuse for giving misinformation. 


The people who saw this picture when I did agreed 
that it would serve advanced high school and parent 
groups quite as well as it does the college audience to 
whom the accompanying textbook is directed. 

Human Growth, a Technicolor picture made by the 
Eddie Albert Productions in collaboration with the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, covers much the same subject matter 
as the McGraw-Hill film. It too begins in the home but 
soon shifts to a junior high school classroom where a very 
capable teacher is preparing her students to see a film 
human reproduction: The animated drawings do n 
contain as much detail as they do in the first film, 
therefore they are better adapted to younger audien 
After showing the growth and development of the body 
from early childhood to adulthood and following the 
reproductive process through the growth and birth of the 
baby, the picture returns to the classroom. Sun-tanned 
California youngsters ask the teacher questions and get 
straightforward answers. 

This film deserves a prize as an excellent example of the 
use of visual aids in a well-taught study unit, as well as 
for its contribution to sex education. I heard a group of 
teachers discussing it. Most of them agreed that it could 
and should be used as early as the seventh grade. 


These fine films and their reception by the pub- 
lic lead me to believe that we are making splendid 
progress toward acceptance of sex education. We 
have all seen how the subject of venereal disease 
has been brought out into open public discussion, 
where it can be dealt with. I think our generation 
can likewise sweep away the Victorian nice-Nelly- 
ism and the dirty-joke attitude toward sex educa 
tion that have through the years warped so many 
young minds. —WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 
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EEP OUT! This means you!” sprawled the big 

a K sign across Bob’s door. A precious holiday had 
t cal 1 ' ‘ gone into the painting of this declaration of 
COM. a oe —~ ' independence for all the world to read. Bob’s parents 
e of 7% ' a were a bit surprised. With care and understanding 
they had cherished his rights to privacy and freedom 
icles : te against intrusions from the younger children and had 
aga: always respected his closed door. But soon they came 
hree to accept this blatant banner for what it was—a per- 
due. fectly normal, wholesome sign that he was entering 
and that stage of growth when emotional emancipation 
oe from parents and the family becomes the paramount 

issue. 

y This struggle, which normally comes in the early 
ry of teens, is not merely an outer one, having to do with 
Dple- 4 : : : eg 
ns in eee ; physical separateness. It is a deep inner conflict in 
e to : a the youngster’s heart between the childish need to lean 
ada ‘a. on others and the maturing strength to stand alone. 
Tre bP le ee Outward symbols such as signs or cocky language and 
how “3 behavior are really props in the struggle. 
it ‘ When a young adult feels free enough to put up such 
has al a sign, it may (as in this case) bespeak a basically 

pe (4 secure relationship with his parents. Somehow Bob 

reed ie 7 i knew he could count on Mom and Dad to understand 

iy A 1g his need for drastic expression. This they did. In 

“sp me * ., consequence, a few weeks later, Bob removed the sign 

the *¢ , re of his own accord. The growing security of his new 
Uni 7 $ selfhood make it look childish and unnecessary. 

‘ Much less wise were Ned’s parents, who felt they 

very 2 ee must supervise absolutely every item in their thirteen- 

1 On is a : year-old’s life. One day Ned came home with a 


medium-sized metal strongbox, securely locked. To 
this he would give no one the key. In genuine distress, 
after two weeks of being shut out from her son’s 
“secret,” his mother took him to a guidance clinic to 
force disclosure. She was taken aback when the guid- 
ance worker explained that Ned had a real need for 
privacy and that establishing this right, against all 
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ANEY puts a padlock on her diary. John and 
1b- KATHARINE his gang hold meetings if a secret clubroom, 
" far from prying eyes. Joan holds long, low-toned 
Ne WHITESIDE telephone conversations in a strange and cryptic 
4 language. Sound familiar? Only the parents of 
mn, TAYLOR seh etach 
on teen-age youngsters know how familiar it does 
y- sound! But wise parents know too that such be- 
a havior indicates the imperative need for self- 


" | This is the eighth article in the series hood—and, knowing, will do all they can to 
“Problems of the School-Age Child” make that selfhood emerge strong and secure. 
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odds, was a sign of psychic vigor. 

After a few sessions Ned 
asked the worker, “Would you 
like to see what’s in my strong- 
box?” Opening it, he showed the 
“secrets” to be a mother-of-pearl 
penknife, an innocuous pin-up 
girl, some football ticket stubs, 
and his own name carefully 
written on a card. The real 
treasure guarded by the strong- 
box was no material object but 
his sense of separate selfhood, 
expressed most fully by his writ- 
ten name! 

It is a source of deep comfort 
and joy to both parents and chil- 
dren to be so closely identified in 
early years that at many points 
they are scarcely aware of sep- 
arateness. But teen-age boys and 
girls must go through a process of individuation, 
of becoming separate and distinct persons who 
will in time be capable of establishing satisfying 
lives entirely on their own. Not until they have 
become genuinely independent will they be able 
to achieve true maturity. 


Symbols of Separateness 


ARENTS who understand this and want their 

children to attain emotional adulthood will wel- 
come and foster even the little child’s attempts at 
asserting his separateness. Wanting boxes and 
drawers for collections of treasures to be touched 
by no one else is usually among the first of these 
attempts. Later, secret pockets, drawers, and even 
closets may be requested and should in some meas- 
ure be provided. And parents must conscientiously 
avoid looking through such collections unless and 
until they are invited to do so. 

An item almost indispensable to the all-round, 
wholesome growth of every child and young adult 
is at least one pet. A living creature to love and 
care for that is our very own, depending on us for 
its food and comfort, suffering at our neglect, re- 
sponding to our affection and companionship, is 
a maturing experience for any of us. If the pet is 
a dog, it has an added value in that he can give the 
young person some protection on solitary walks 
and trips. 

Adolescents obviously have need for time and 
space to develop lives of their own with friends 
of their own age, both individually and in groups. 
A separate bedroom for each child is the ideal to 
be worked for. Beyond this, a recreation room, 
away from the rest of the house—even a little 
lodge in the back yard—may be great helps to 
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boys and girls in quest of gg. 
reliance. Picnics and other litt) 
trips with folk of their own age 
and with no chaperon in the day. 
time are also an important pari 
of this process. 

“But how can we make syp 
our children will be safe whey 
they are off by themselves?” par. 
ents so often ask. There igs y 
way of making them really safe 
by external controls and taboo: 
The only true security is base; 
on inner brakes, and on idea\s 
and loyalties built in through the 
years. These develop in two 
ways: first, by the parents’ e:. 
ample of integrity and loyalty 
(here the absolute respect shown 
their youngster’s privacy is 4 
very important item) and, se. 
ond, by the parents’ trust in their children. 


OH. Armstrong Roberts 


A Vote of Confidence 


NOWING that high-minded parents are counting 

on them to live up to family ideals is a 
powerful motive for most young people. The 
courage and loyalty that won the battle of Trafal- 
gar were aroused by Lord Nelson’s simple state. 
ment, “England expects every man to do his duty.” 
In the same way parents who have built up real 
integrity in their sixteen-year-olds can reinforce 
it by remarking, as the young people start off for 
an evening party, “It’s a wonderful thing to know 
we can always be proud of our son and daughter!” 

An important aspect of this trust is that letters 
addressed to children of any age be held inviolate 
by the rest of the family. The mutual sense of ab- 
solute confidence developed by such a code will lay 
a firm cornerstone of character, its importance far 
outweighing any “secrets” they may be sharing 
with friends (usually no more shady than the se- 
crets in Ned’s strongbox). The evolution of true 
selfhood in a young person needs both a sense of 
separateness and the stimulus of free, rich asso 
ciation with his peers. 

As a sample of uncensored and authentic adoles- 
centia written by one girl of sixteen to another, 
we include here a few paragraphs preserved in the 
recipient’s treasure chest for five years and then 
shared with her family, to their delectation. Had 
the writer not been certain that no adult would 
ever view it, she could not have written so freely 
or with such delightful psychological acuteness. 


Hello!!! smack, smack (both cheeks). Happy birth- 
day, happy Christmas!!! Where are you??? What are 
you doing???? How are yow9??? and raging raucous ral: 
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cid Rob??? and mad maxian maniac Martha???? Re- 
member me? Little Miss Helen of Ormsby Avenue? 

[have now grown to the height of 5’6”, weigh 128 lbs., 
jength from the back of my head to the tip of my nez, 2 
feet, chest 38. Knock-kneed, pot-bellied, and 16! Hor- 
rors, What an apparition and you wonder why I don’t 
gnd you a picture of myself! 

I want you to cherish in your thoughts the memory of 
me as you last saw me. The picture of young woman- 
hood, the glow of youth shining from my nose. Ahhhhh! 

I have so mahch to tell you that I know not where or 
whence to begin. Soooooooo I will tell you about my 
teachers as you did in your beautiful letter. When I read 
that I fainted dead away from pure ecstacy. It really 
was wonderful and I let Gubby read it and she thought it 
was miraculous. She said “It’s miraculous!’’ Those are 
her very words. 

Anyway I was going to tell you about my delicious 
teachers. Ahheemm! Aberfskbrruummpff!! 


Miss A. Is a tall skinny woman who has a face like Ad- 
de’s and who delights in reading French to us all period 
inaclear, concise, exasperating way to show how well she 
can read. She is very nice though and she asked the 
whole french class to come to her house for supper and 
then afterwards to see ‘Les Misérables” in french at the 
campus theater. (Sara A. [divine name?] saw her at a 
concert in the men’s gym with a tall, dark wonderful- 
looking man with a moustache. ) 


Miss I. Psychology teacher. Is a wonderful woman 
with hair which strings and beautiful eyes!! She is teach- 
ing us all about the urges which urge us, and the facts of 
life (as if we didn’t know). She does it in a very wonder- 
ful way and everybody likes her. She has millions of 
blond, curly headed, beautiful little children of her own. 


Miss E. Aha! If none of the preceding teachers have 
been as interesting and inspiring as yours, Miss E. will 
be. She is a madwoman, a maniac, a moonbeam from the 
larger lunacy. She is the teacher of world literature. We 
go into the class perfectly normal, guileless adolescents 
and come out stark, raving mad!!! 

We sit down at our desks, neatly arrange our books, 
fold our hands, and expectantly wait to learn something. 
Miss E. enters, stands at the head of the class and looks 
at each one of us separately for several minutes with her 
lower jaw protruding and her eyes bulging. Then she be- 
gins!!! Heavens, she starts out by saying ‘‘Why are you 
sitting here in this room with clean shirts on your backs 
while over in China there are people, every bit as good 
as you, being shot in their own homes?”’ She goes on for 
several minutes like this, then she suddenly flings open a 
book and shows us a horrible picture of a distorted horse. 
“What is the poetry in this picture?” No answer. (If I 
should say that I had a beautiful Arabian horse and I 
was riding on it at this very moment, where would I be 
riding on it??) Silence—feeble voice from the class ‘In 
yourimagination.”’ “That is a very flat answer, but don’t 
be surprised if at any moment I should go galloping 
across the room.”’ 

Fooeey, I have to go to bed. Au river, ma belle Amie. 
It is too hot to sleep and I am thinking of so many things 
to tell you that I am defying my mother and continuing 
my masterpiece. HaHa. Let’s see, where was I? Oh, 
yes “galloping across the room.’”’ Then she completely 
forgets all about horses and such, grabs a book and dan- 
gles it in the air by its poor helpless cover and says “Look 
at me, the result of rabid western culture, my head 
crammed with canned knowledge,” flaunting the book 
nour faces. “This is the canned knowledge, and you are 
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sponges that seep it up,’ pointing at a poor withering 
boy in the class with an accusing finger, ‘““Sponge No. 1.” 
Pointing at another boy, a writhing adolescent, “‘Sponge 
No. 2. Sponge No. 3. Glad to meet you sponges. De- 
lighted.”” And so on through the period. You don’t learn 
anything, but it makes you want to do strange things. 


Miss G. Dramatics teacher. What a change. Miss 
G. is a lady that looks strangely like a chicken. She has 
a long, chickanish neck and she manipulates it in the 
same way that a chicken would. She is always cocking 
her pretty (she thinks so) head way over to one side and 
blinking her large cowlike eyes in a truly idiotic manner. 
Sara and I imitate her all the time. It is great fun. 


The Fruits of Freedom 


A CAR is such an important symbol of independ- 
ence and power in our culture, as well as a 
practical aid in attaining them, that all young 
folk who have proved themselves reliable should 
be given their share of the family wealth here as 
in other things. Again, a certain amount of money 
with no strings attached is essential for every 
young adult who is working to achieve a life of 
his own. To be sure, he should not have unlimited 
amounts to spend, but he should have an allow- 
ance worked out on the basis of family wealth and 
his needs. And he should be allowed to spend it 
as he believes right. Parents may, of course, make 
comments, but the decision should be up to him. 

Parents often find it especially difficult to give 
their child enough freedom when he begins to show 
an interest in the opposite sex, but bucking either 
of those two powerful urges—for independence 
and for association with the opposite sex—may 
cause real rebellion. One young man has never 
forgotten how his father forced him to lie by ob- 
jecting to certain items in his boarding school ex- 
pense account, items like “Violets for Hildegarde” 
or “Perfume for Hildegarde.” Feeling rightly that 
Hildegarde was more important to him than any- 
thing else in the world, the boy went on getting 
gifts for her but listed them in his account as 
“Notebook paper,” “Latin grammar,” and so on. 

By way of summary, we may say that two things 
are basic if young people are to develop adequate 
lives of their own. First, parents must really see 
how important this goal is in a child’s growth 
toward true maturity. Second, they must see that 
their own lives are rich and satisfying; otherwise, 
against their better judgment, they will be 
tempted to live too much in and through their 
children. When parents discover and maintain 
interests so absorbing that they are quite ready 
to let the growing son or daughter go into a full 
and happy life of his own, they will experience 
one of life’s crowning rewards—a mature related- 
ness at the adult level with grownup children who 
have truly found themselves. 


See outline, questions, at@reading references on page 39. 
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PICTORIAL » NATIONAL HEALTH 


HIGHLY significant meeting was 

the recent health conference 
called by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and held in 
Chicago. State health chairmen, 
state presidents, national officers, 
and several national chairmen 
gathered at the Stevens Hotel 
with distinguished specialists in 
the field of public health to work 
out practical measures for equaliz- 
ing opportunities for good health 
and good care throughout this 
nation. The photographs on these 
two pages are ‘‘candid’”’ evidence 
of the intense interest displayed 
by speakers and listeners alike. 











Above, ‘state health chairmen with their 
president, Mrs. L. W. Hughes (at left, 
opposite page), and their national chai 

Dr. G F Moench of the Committees 
Health and the Summer Round-Up of the 
Children. Dr. Moench is standing at the 
right of the group directly above. ' 





At left, National Congress leaders and pub: 
lic health authorities discuss the nations 
imminent health problems. Top, the session 
on “National “a State Legislation.” Left 
to right, three vice-presidents of the Nation 
al Congress who acted as interrogators: Mn 
Charles A. Snyder, Mrs. Newton P. Leon 
ard, and Mrs. Howard J. Maughan; Mn. 
John E. Hayes, first vice-president, presid- 
ing; and the two participants: Mrs. Stanly 
G. Cook, meen chairman of Legislation, 
and Mrs. Robert F. Shank, president of the 
Indiana Congress and chairman of the state 
presidents’ conference. Bottom, the sym- 
sium on “How To Organize for Securing 
ublic Support.” Left to right, E. L. Witter- 
rm, executive secretary, Illinois State 
wide Health Committee; Dr. Florence 
Sabin, chairman of the Colorado Interim 
Board of Health; John W. Headley, treasu 
er of the National Congress; Mrs. Gertrude 
E. Flyte, secretary, who presided; Ms. 
James C. Parker and Mrs. Albert L. Gard- 
ner, national vice-presidents; and H. ¢ 
Cranford, executive director of the North 
Carolina Good Health Association. 
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Do you recognize your state president or health chairman in either o 


February 


16 
17 
1948 
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f the above photographs? They were taken at the evening ses- 


sion, February 16, which was devoted to “National and State Legislation.” 
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The panel that considered “What the P.T.A. 
Can Do To Extend Public Health Services 
and Carry Out the Four-Point Program.” 
Left to right, Dr. Moench; Mrs. Paul H. 
Leonard, national chairman of School 
Lunch; Mrs. Hayes, panel leader; Mrs. 
Hughes, presiding; Sara M. Holbrook, na- 
tional chairman of the Committee on Mental 
Hygiene; and Elise H. Martens, national 
chairman of the Committee on the Excep- 
tional Child. 


eee 


All photographs were taken by Oscar and Associates, 
hicago. 
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friend who was in New York on business 

had dinner with us. We talked of many 
things, not least among them his son Tommy, 
aged two. “I suppose he’s changed a lot since we 
saw him in early October,” my husband said. “At 
that age...” 

“Well,” said the young father, “it just happens 
that I have some pictures with me.” The emphasis 
he put on “happens” told how far it was from 
happenstance that those pictures were in his 
pocket, and we all laughed together as he brought 
them forth. Taken on Christmas Day, they showed 
small Tommy with his first Christmas tree, one 
that stood tall from floor to ceiling and twinkled 
marvelously before his awed eyes. To one par- 
ticular photograph we returned time and again, 
for the expression on the tot’s face as he sat flat 
on the floor looking up at the tree made him, 
somehow, more than one individual child; it made 
him Child at Christmas. There, magically trapped 
by the camera, was a new human being trans- 
figured by an old wonder. 

Tommy did not know that he was experiencing 
Christmas. He did not know that in other homes 
up and down the street, and across the land, and 
across the world, millions of people were attach- 


O« evening last January an out-of-town 
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ing special significance to this day, f 
did not know that the tree was more thay 
a tree, that it was also a symbol. He dij 
not know why gifts in unprecedentg; 
numbers should be suddenly his. He ij 
not know that the carols his father anj 
mother sang together celebrated the con. 
ing into the world of a new gospel of 
brotherhood. 

He did not know that the Christma 
story is but part of the larger, everlas. 
ing story, differently told in each culture: 
part of man’s reach toward peace, goo. 
ness, and love. Yet I think we can sy 
without sounding absurd that his shee 
delight was preparatory to his knowiy 
all these things and to his moving beyoni 





INTRODUCING 


mere knowledge to an understanding of them. For 
he was meeting an ancient, complex tradition ina 
form that his age and experience allowed him to 
take in. He was astonished by that tradition 
through his senses, and he was learning to love it 
through personal pleasure. 

‘ 


Through the Doorway of Holiday Joy 


CHRISTMAS story may seem unseasonable in 
April, but the point I want to make has no 
season. It is simply this: Every holiday that red- 
letters our calendar offers us a peculiar chance to 
introduce our children to the human past, to the 
great tradition—a chance to do so not through les 
sons or preachments but through a form of joy 
suited to the particular age of the child. 
Easter, the Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, ani 
the rest—all these are days layered with many 
meanings. To the infant, Easter may mean only 
soft toy rabbit to cuddle, and the fragrance of 
many flowers. To the slightly older child it may 
mean the fun of coloring and hunting Easter eggs 
But if it means far more than this to the mother 
and father of those children, if it symbolizes the 
great, sure renewal of life and hope, and the 
power of love to triumph over darkness—thet 
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gradually it will come to mean these things to the 
new generation also. 

To the eight-year-old boy the Fourth of July 
may mean chiefly bunting and ice cream, brass 
yands and the strange beauty of rockets against 
the night sky. But if to that boy’s mother and 
father it means a quiet annual rededication of 
thir own minds and habits to the high cause of 
human freedom everywhere, then for the boy also 
it will gradually take on this significance. 

As parents, in brief, we should be grateful for 
holidays—and wise in our use of them. Each one 
of them stands for some phase, or several phases, 
ofagrand human tradition. If we name the quali- 
ties that we value in life, that we want to encour- 
age in our children, and that we honor in history, 
we find that they fall into natural clusters around 
the various days we have marked for special ob- 
grvance. Love, generosity, courage, justice, crea- 
tiveness, fair play, gratitude, integrity—these, in 
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OUR CHILDREN TO ane 


them we remind ourselves of 


what has been best in the hu- 
THE HI IMAN PAS man tradition, jack ourselves 
up to the standards set by the 


best, and initiate each new crop 
of growing youngsters into an 








essence, are the traits that we celebrate and sym- 
bolize; and these are the traits that make man a 
spiritual being, not merely a physical one. 

The rites and symbols that belong to our red- 
letter days have a peculiar richness about them. 
ltisa richness that makes them into happy lessons 
that are never called lessons, into obligations that 
are experienced not as dull chores but as sources 
of joy and companionship. Each holiday calls for 
preliminary creative effort: the making of valen- 
tines, the careful choosing or making of Christmas 
and birthday gifts, the decoration of the home. 
Each holiday gives to each individual person, from 
infant to grandparent, a private experience of 
beauty, of color, light, fragrance, sound. 

Each holiday also, however, involves all these 
individuals in a group enterprise, a shared plan- 
fulness and happiness. Each ties up the individual 
and the group with certain age-old aspirations; 
each honors certain types of behavior and encour- 
ages their further growth. When we think thus 
about our holidays we can, I believe, appreciate 
what a notable human invention they are. Through 
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awareness of that best. 


Parents Set the Pattern 


C must be said, of course, that children are likely 
to stop where their parents stop in their under- 
standing of what holidays mean. Small Tommy, 
of whom I have already spoken, is a fortunate two- 
year-old. His parents are not only grown up but 
continually growing upward. That is, they are 
becoming more wise and generous as the months 
and years go by. It is safe to predict, therefore, 
that it will not be long before Tommy enjoys 





HE treasures of the past belong to the 

children of the present. But how can we 
parents put our sons and daughters in pos- 
session of their legacy? How, in other words, 
can we so translate tradition that the young 
are led to understand and appreciate—and 
appropriate? Holidays help, says this article, 
and without a doubt our readers will agree. 
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Christmas giving as much as Christmas getting. 
It will not be long before he values the spirit of 
Christmas; it will be just a happy intensification 
of the spirit that lives within his home the year 
around. 

But what of small Bobby? He also is two years 
old. He also had his first tree this past Christmas 
and clutched in his arms more presents than he 
had ever met before in his brief lifetime. Will he 
too learn the joy of giving as well as getting? It is 
doubtful, for his parents have never learned that 
joy. His mother regards the holiday, and all that 
goes into the preparation for it, as a bore and a 
nuisance. Both she and her husband judge every 
gift that comes their way by its cost rather than 
by the effort and affection it symbolizes. 

Will Bobby learn to love all the human hungers 
and yearnings that are tied together in the Christ- 
mas story, and all the strands of history, pagan as 
well as Christian, that have lent themselves to its 
enrichment? He will not learn it at home, for his 
parents have reduced Christmas to a grudging 
business of keeping up appearances and of trying 
to get into the good graces of those whom it seems 
important to impress. 

In brief, no holiday can work magic without hu- 
man cooperation. Thanksgiving has been cynically 
defined as a day when relatives who heartily dis- 
like one another sit around the same table and 
give private thanks that they can stay apart the 
rest of the year. In a home where this spirit pre- 
vails no child is likely to learn the true significance 
of Easter and of all the other high and holy days. 

In a home where the Fourth of July is chiefly 
an occasion for berating foreigners or for regret- 
ting that life is not the way it used to be, no child 
is likely to grow in his experience from a mere 
excitement as the band marches by to a quiet de- 
termination to stand up for human rights wher- 
ever they are threatened on the face of the earth. 
A holiday tends to be exactly as small or as large 
in its significance as the person who celebrates it 
is small or large in spiritual understanding. 


When the Past Comes Alive 


ea our children to the human past is 
obviously not a job that can be limited to special 
days. It is an enterprise in which we are engaged, 
whether we think about it or not, every day of 
the year and almost every waking hour of the day. 
When we answer our children’s questions about 
kittens and stones and what makes the radio go on 
and off, we are passing on to them knowledge hard 
gained by many generations of our human fore- 
bears. When we teach them the rules of common 
courtesy and consideration, we are not inventing 
these rules; we are passing on old conclusions that 
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man has come to regarding what makes life mo, 
along with a maximum of satisfaction and a mij, 
mum of friction. 

When we read a bedtime story or recite a pogy 
or explain what an election means, when we teg¢} 
children the value of different coins, take them t) 
school or Sunday school, tell them about the hon 





we lived in when we ourselves were young, heh{J-—— 
them to understand why we honor a man lik 
Lincoln or Jefferson, teach them the rules of » 
old game that generations of children have playej 
help them to get the knack of handling a hamme 
or a pair of scissors—we are introducing them ty 
the ancient, fumbling, and yet triumphant effor 
of the human race to learn to live on this planet 

If I have seemed to talk chiefly about holiday — 4 _ 
it is because I think their observance enables us t) = 
see in clear detail what is often blurred in oy An 
common daily experience. We can see that chil Ther 
dren should learn about the human past through W 
joy rather than through scoldings and preach And 
ments and punishments and tasks that they hate Bu 
For only where they learn about it through joy wil 
they learn to feel happily at home with their in. 
heritance from yesterday. 

We can see, further, that the type of joy the 
should experience is of a special sort. It shoul If you a“ 
involve them in both a private awareness of beauty ; you go 
and wonder and a warm companionship with otherf if your | 
people. At its best, the experience of a holiday 
should quicken the individual’s senses; make him} you sh 
newly conscious of the loveliness of life; link him i oar : 
through shared efforts with the other members of : 
his family and, as he grows through the various If you’re 
stages of childhood and adolescence, with the | 
other members of his community, his nation, and Ifyour m 
the world. _— * 

We can see, in the third place, that the human ) 
tradition can be made real to the person of any Just grit 
age from infancy to threescore and ten, and be | 
yond. It can be real to the boy who plays at being Your dau 
Robin Hood or Daniel Boone, and, by logical stages 
of growth, it can be real to the man who on the 
adult level tries to help out people in need or ur- 
dertakes to travel the frontier paths of a nev 
field of knowledge. 

Finally, we can see that the child in the home — 
is not likely, in his understanding of the great tra oa 
dition, to go far beyond the understanding that} wip je. 
his parents have. Similarly the child in the schodl “ 
is not likely to go far beyond the understanding “ity 
that his teachers have. Here, as always, the gret> That } 
method of instruction is the method of example Can ne 
If we want our children to know and love the lou 3, 
drama of our human race, as it reaches backwarl} of te 
into the past and forward into the future, then Wf Quiese 
must know and love it with the knowledgp Here |i 
and love of which mature persons are capable. 

Nationat Parent-Teacuer @ April 18 Ninna 
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For Sale or Rent to Desirable Party 
A house loved for itself and for its giving Its rafters speak to new and casual buyers, 
To human love, a roof and hearth to warm, Its spiders signal, weaving lonely space, 
Shall have until its end a grace of living The blackened hearth warns from its long-dead fires, 
And keep itself inviolate from harm. “They loved, who lived here. This is still their place. 
There may be grief, and after grieving, silence, “So, if your heart is cold, defer your renting, 
When floor boards ache for tread of wonted feet, And if your courage fail, pass down the lane. 
And mice pursue their tiny, obscene violence, A happy house is not for your consenting. 
But still the air with happiness is sweet. Too high its cost, in love; its tax, in pain.’ 
—LouIsE SEYMOUR HASBROUCK ZIMM 
If . 
Loneliness 
7 y é lipstick wh vant t . 
If you never have your lipstick when you want to put Wiese Nicibiids Oe Cini 
it on, ay 
Within 


Ifyou go to get your nylons and discover they are gone, 

If your manicuring set is wrecked, your “‘L’Amour” 
scent asunder, 

Ifyou should think the bathroom yours but find you’ve 
made a blunder, 

If your phone is always ringing, yet your friends can 
never call, 

If you’re planning on some cake for tea and find there’s 
none at all, 

Ifyour home is just a dumping place for books and bags 
and jackets, 

Ifyour ears are dulled, your nerves are shot from boogie- 
woogie rackets, 

Just grit your teeth, force on a smile, though life seem 
glum and shady. 

Your daughter may surprise you yet and turn into a lady! 


—ANNE ALEXANDER 


A Little Child’s Mind 


Approach with quiet step this temple door, 

And as you move across the shining floor 

Take care. For stumbling, now, in awkward haste, 
Will leave a mark that cannot be erased. 


Move gently through the portals of the mind 
If you would seek the garden gate. You'll find 
That he whose ego rudely shouts and knocks 
Can never enter; for he seals the locks. 


But come into the garden with the grace 
Of wisdom. Here you enter endless space. 
Quiescent wonder, yours, to lift, to teach— 
Here lies eternity within your reach! 


— ELLA CAROLYN JERAULD 


Nemtonan Parent-TEACHER @ April 1948 


And without. 

I have wandered lost 

Through the bitter blue shadows 

Of my own night. 

But now a far new dawn is breaking 
And I see you, 

My son, 

A shining 

And a delight. 


— GLADYS EDGERTON 


Rose-Roots 


He stood, brown rose-roots ’neath his arm, 
Warm, freshly dug from Johnson’s farm. 


Stunned by the likeness, clear and strong— 
Grandfather’s image! He hummed a song 
Gran used to sing, rich, tender, warm, 

Of warring days, in uniform. 


I had little space for plants to start, 
But room for roses in my heart. 

I bought the roots; he planted them— 
Red Radiance, Star of Bethlehem. 


At dusk, off toward the apple tree, 
Sometimes I think that I can see 
My grandpa lean companionably, 
Near the roses, red and white; 
Soft-moving in the waning light. 
Between the branches I can trace 

A smile upon his weary face. 

An ancient gardener takes command, 
A shining trowel in his hand. 


— ALEXANDER A. ROBERTSON 
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S the children of Delaware 
Aree to school in the 
fall of 1946 after their 
_ William Jamieson, Jr. first postwar vacation, news- 
......, paper headlines were scream- 
ing of overcrowded classrooms, 
inadequate facilities of all kinds, and such wholly 
deplorable conditions as “No Water in School.” 
Shocked from their complacency, the citizens of 
Delaware started to think about constructive ac- 
tion. Then gradually the headlines took on a dif- 
ferent tone: “Teachers Demand Salary Increase,” 
“Board of Education Asks Citizens’ Approval of 
New School Building,” and “Parents Keep Chil- 
dren from School Until Water Is Supplied.” Street- 
corner talks, businessmen’s luncheons, prayer 
meetings, and even sewing circles followed the ex- 
ample of the P.T.A.’s and began to concentrate on 
the plight of the schools. This trend led many 
people toward an acceptance of civic responsibili- 
ties that had too long been ignored. 

One evening at a meeting of the Oak Grove 
School P.T.A. in a small Wilmington suburb, a 
father was asked to express his personal opinion 
about the adequacy of teachers’ salaries. At first 
he was reluctant to speak. He happened to be at 
the meeting that night only as a substitute for his 
wife, who was participating in a bowling league 
contest. However, since the question was directed 
to him personally, he confessed that he and other 
parents had shirked their duty to provide the 
schoolteachers with adequate salaries. He added 
that, inasmuch as teachers are the persons to 
whom parents should feel most indebted for the 
important job they are doing, there was no excuse 
for such neglect. 


Solid Support for Better Schools 


S a result of his brief, sincere statement, Henry 
Toy, Jr., businessman and parent of one first- 
grade son and one preschool-age son, found him- 
self embroiled in a campaign of school improve- 
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Delaware Acts To Save Its Schools 








ment that was more intensive than he could have 
conceived in his wildest dreams. When Mr. Toy 
went home that evening he carried with him the 
chairmanship of a P.T.A. committee whose job 
was to do something about raising teachers’ 
salaries. 

The committee met promptly but decided that 
the problem could best be solved if handled on a 
state-wide basis by the Delaware Congress of Par. 
ents and Teachers. Delaware is unique in that its 
school financing is done almost entirely through 
state funds. William Jamieson, Jr., president of 
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the Delaware Congress, after listening to the argu- Bprobler 
ments of the committee, agreed that his organiza- Ieider d 
tion should assume this responsibility. He asked fof the 


Mr. Toy to serve as chairman of a new state com- f The 
mittee, which immediately embarked on a cam- feented 
paign to bring all organized groups into a working PDeclaw: 
alliance. Their common goal was clear-cut: Behind 
better schools for Delaware. proved 
various 
receive 
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Drafting a Program 


i gue it came about that a month later some one 
hundred and fifty representatives of such or- 
ganizations as the state federation of women’s 
clubs, the American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, church clubs, and 
P.T.A.’s from all over the state assembled to cre 
ate a coordinated group now known as the Coun- 
cil for Delaware Education, Incorporated. The 
council is an amalgamation of all these groups. 
Each of them is primarily interested in its ow 
local schools but is also very much concerned with 
the problem of equalizing educational opportuni 
ties at a high level throughout the state. 

One, of the first actions of the new council was 
to study Delaware’s school laws. There were 8 
many that the study group decided to summariz 
them in laymen’s language, in order that the aver 
age citizen could have some knowledge of the legal 
foundation of his public schools. Two state news 
papers printed this work in entirety, and the coul- 
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1 ent mimeographed copies to all its members 
ito the chairmen of all boards of education and 
wards of school trustees in the state. The sum- 
wry, incidentally, was simply that; it made no 
wmment on the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
,ws, no attempt at. evaluation. 

Ageneral surveys committee collected data, in- 
viewed school administrators, organized sub- 
ommittees for detailed studies, correlated the in- 
imation, and made recommendations to the 
secutive committee of the council. From these 
ommendations a legislative program was 
infted and presented to the council membership 
wits president, Mr. Toy, on the evening of Janu- 
ry 21, 1947. 
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have 
- Toy 
m the 
€ job mug program included recommendations for six 
chers' ote bills to be submitted to the 1947 Gen- 
ral Assembly, together with the request that the 
wssembly place five other school problems on a 
nriority list of musts for study and solution. Four 
if the bills covered teachers’ salaries; one pro- 
ided for a teachers’ pension plan; and the sixth 
reated an office of state commissioner of educa- 
tion, free from political pressure. All the priority 
problems for the assembly and the people to con- 
sider dealt with the administration and financing 
of the schools. 

The meeting at which this program was pre- 
sented to the council was also broadcast so that all 
Delaware citizens might know the reasons that lay 
behind the legislative program. The members ap- 
proved it and brought it to the attention of the 
arious school agencies in the state, from which it 
received further endorsement. 

Next, an active publicity program was under- 
taken, for the council had to sell the much needed 
- Pigislation to the people and their representatives 
inthe assembly. At the same time it was impor- 
tant to discourage the adoption of a bill sponsored 
by one of the political parties that proposed a 
pathetically meager salary increase for teachers. 
- Radio and press were, as usual, called upon to help 
teach the people. In addition, speakers were dis- 
} fPatched to Delaware’s every nook and corner. 
Special literature was distrib- 
uted; forums were conducted; 
petitions and resolutions spon- 
sored. Caravans of cars from 
all parts of the state merged on 
Dover, the capital, where a 
mass demonstration was of- 
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, fered for the benefit of mem- 
legal amy Toy, Jr. bers of the assembly. 
EW Por Dolan And what was the outcome? 


cation, Inc. Encouraging, to say the least. 


Nentonat, Parent-Teacher @ April 1948 





Although none of the council’s bills was enacted 
into law, the administration’s original salary bill 
was defeated, and the assembly passed an amended 
bill that specified salaries more nearly approach- 
ing those advocated by the council. 


The Council Looks Ahead 


Ae this happened during the council’s first year. 
The new organization was catapulted into a 
veritable whirlpool of activity, without the oppor- 
tunity to form itself into a business-like unit. 
Fortunately, its leadership was not only inspired 
but also very capable, and it included a most diver- 
sified list of occupational backgrounds. A purchas- 
ing agent, manufacturing and research chemists, 
social workers, a real-estate and insurance broker, 
an accountant, a lawyer, an economist, house- 
wives, salesmen, clergymen, and many others all 
helped to manage this promising lay group. 

With its first year behind it, the council is now 
pointing toward specific objectives for 1948: 


1. To sell better education to the people of Delaware. 

2. To continue its studies to provide a firm foundation 
for future recommendations. 

3. To assist local groups in solving their problems. 

4. To strengthen and enlarge its own organization. 

In order to accomplish these objectives, the 
elected executive committee now has eighteen dif- 
ferent committees or functional units operating 
in special jobs. As far as possible these committee 
assignments are given to member organizations. 
For example, the Delaware division of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women has made 
a study of the physical facilities in all the public 
schools of the state. The inequalities disclosed by 
this study opened the eyes of scores of women 
workers who visited the schools. The Newark 
Junior Chamber of Commerce is working on solu- 
tions to a number of problems facing the Delaware 
schools, such as the determination of a minimum 
state education program, the equitable distribu- 
tion of school funds, redistricting and consolida- 
tion, and reallocation of functions and authorities 
among the various school boards. 

The chairman of the bylaws committee, Paul 
Peach, president of the small, suburban Stanton 
P.T.A., was instrumental in having the bylaws re- 
vised to permit community chapters of the coun- 
cil. As a result, organizations within communi- 
ties are banding together, working cooperatively 
to heighten local interest and improve conditions 
in individual schools. With the continued coopera- 
tion of all concerned, the First State of the Union 
is bound to realize the ultimate objective of giv- 
ing each boy and girl in Delaware a first-class 
education in a first-class public school system. 

—COUNCIL FOR DELAWARE EDUCATION, INC. 
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WHAT THE P.T.A.’S 
ARE DOING FOR 
EDUCATION 





ITHIN the past year this nation was at last 
made aware of the crisis in its schools. News 

\ \ stories, editorials, and magazine articles on 
the alarming teacher shortage, the deplorable level of 
teachers’ salaries, and the inequalities of educational 
opportunity jolted the public out of its apathy. But 
now that so much real progress has been made, it may 
be well to back up a little and ask ourselves: Who 
helped start the great awakening? Who first pub- 
licized the plight of our teachers? What organization 
has thrown itself and all its resources into the struggle 
for improved school conditions? 

To answer these questions we now have the evi- 
dence at hand—evidence which shows conclusively 
that our P.T.A.’s, large and small, rural and urban, 
in every state of the Union are a powerful force in the 
fight to combat the educational crisis. 

The Joint Committee of the National Education 
Association and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has long known this. However, that it 
might have concrete proof, a questionnaire was de- 
veloped and sent to each state congress. Presented 
here is Part I of the summary of returns. Part II will 
follow in the May issue. Because state after state has 
given support to federal aid—long on the legislation 
program of the National Congress—and established 
funds for the education of prospective teachers, these 
basic activities, already so well known, are omitted 
from this condensed report. 

Happily, educators and the public at large have 
already given unstinting acclaim to the National Con- 
gress for its efforts in the school crusade. But if there 
is anyone who has not yet learned the magnitude of 
its contribution, he has only to read this revealing 
account. 


ALABAMA 


@ Alabama urged a special session of the legislature to ar- 
range financial relief for the schools, and during the ses- 
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sion itself, the entire membership worked diligenti§ progran 
to inform the public about a proposed amendmen aresucc 
earmarking revenue from the state income tax {vf buildins 
the payment of teachers’ salaries. As a result th progran 
amendment was carried by a four-to-one majority§ new scl 
The additional funds will raise the average teach was the 
ing salary from $1,300 to $1,800 a year. tions ag 


ARIZONA 


@ The Arizona Congress played a major role in tj 
passage of legislation granting increased state aid ti 
education. The continuing contract bill will be p 
sented again at the next legislative session. 


ARKANSAS 


@ Active support was given to legislative measur 
that would (1) provide an average increase of $3 
a year in teachers’ salaries and (2) create the Arka 
sas Council on Children and Youth, a group orgat§ working 
ized to secure laws providing better conditions {tf politica 
the children of the state. Plans are also being ma0§ progran 
to introduce legislation that will furnish more schoo appoint 
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revenue through equalized taxation of property. am ac 
mass m 
CALIFORNIA “a 


@ Parent-teacher members did much to achieve tH 
enactment of four constitutional amendments, whit 
will (1) set the minimum salary of teachers at $28 The | 
a year and include kindergartens in the system $163, w] 
state aid for the first time; (2) allow charter $2,500 ; 
counties to select county boards of education; ( by the s 
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it the legislature to establish qualifications for the 
ition of county superintendent of schools; and (4) au- 
ize the state superintendent to appoint one deputy 
three associate superintendents outside civil service. 
Other legislation receiving support from the state con- 
included (1) an apportionment and equalization 
to implement the amendment increasing school 
support; (2) a bill stipulating qualifications and setting 
giaries of county superintendents; (3) an amendment to 
the education code, improving methods of local elections 
je redistricting purposes; and (4) a bill to allow funds 
jr the excess cost of educating the mentally retarded. 
local P.T.A.’s in California gave their usual support 
sal school budgets, cooperated in curriculum studies, 
participated in many institutes. The “entertain-the- 
acher” custom has been revived. 


COLORADO 
These four bills supported by the state congress became 
jwe(1) a measure establishing an $1,800 minimum yearly 
diary for teachers, (2) a school lunch bill, (3) a bill pro- 


=" viding state aid in the amount of 12 cents per child per 


day of school attendance, and (4) a measure requiring all 
ghool boards to provide a high school education for 
students of high school age. The enactment of all four of 
these bills was greatly aided by lectures, radio talks, and 
other publicity given by P.T.A. leaders. 

Now efforts are being made to help school districts 
with their transportation problems and also to secure a 


geater portion of the excise tax for school aid. 


i“ CONNECTICUT 
@This state branch energetically promoted a state-aid- 
foreducation bill to provide more adequate salaries for 


"7 Pichers. The P.T.A.’s also backed legislation to give 
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greater security to teachers and to encourage young peo- 
pleto enter the teaching profession. 

Local units in many communities have supported plans 
for the improvement and expansion of school building 
programs. In East Hartford, for example, nine local units 
aesuccessfully engaged in promoting a $1,500,000 school 
building project. One portion of the state convention 
program was devoted to the whole problem of obtaining 
new schools and financial support. Particularly stressed 
was the need for action by each P.T.A. as a public rela- 
tions agent between the school board and the public. 


DELAWARE 


For details about the formation of the Council for Del- 
aware Education, sponsored and financed by the Dela- 
ware Congress of Parents and Teachers, see this month’s 
‘P.T.A. Frontiers,” page 28. 

So far, increases in teachers’ yearly salaries have ranged 
from $200 to $1,200, depending on professional educa- 
tion and type of work performed. Educators and parent- 
teacher leaders are now jointly preparing a bill that will 
Inrease teachers’ salaries still more and also improve 
working conditions in the schools. It will call for a non- 
political commissioner who will work on a long-range 
program at an attractive salary. A committee has been 
appointed to study and present a general legislation pro- 
gram acceptable to several interested groups, and county 
mass meetings are already being held in preparation for 
the next legislative year. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


* The passage by the Eightieth Congress of Public Law 
63, which provides for a minimum yearly salary of 
2,500 and other salary benefits for teachers, was hailed 
by the state congress, which had favored the bill. 
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The congress is now working to achieve (1) smaller 
classes, (2) the discontinuance of part-time classes, (3) an 
increase in funds for buildings, sites, and replacements, 
and (4) the appointment of a woman member of the 
custodial staff in every elementary school. 


FLORIDA 


@ Two years ago the governor appointed a Citizens’ Com- 
mittee on Education to study the needs of the schools, 
and in 1947 this committee’s report presented definite 
recommendations for both immediate action and future 
improvements. As a result, a program of financial aid, 
including increased teachers’ salaries, supplementary serv- 
ices, and capital outlay, as well as a complete reorgani- 
zation of the school system, was incorporated into a bill 
that has passed both houses. 

P.T.A. efforts in every section of the state have been 
concentrated on support of this legislation and on a 
study of the entire report of the Citizens’ Committee. 
The pressure exerted upon legislators by parent-teacher 
leaders was unquestionably a factor in the enactment of 
the measure. 

In one county where a tenure law existed, to the det- 
riment of classroom efficiency, local members took an 
active part in an effort to substitute continuing contracts. 
In another county, a P.T.A.-sponsored study course on 
existing local school conditions brought about many 
changes in personnel and much improvement in neglected 
school buildings. 


GEORGIA 


@ The Georgia Congress worked hand in hand with the 
State Department of Education and the Georgia Educa- 
tion Association in securing a 50 per cent raise in teachers’ 
salaries. It has recommended a re-study of present laws 
and provisions for adequate protection of all children at- 
tending public schools in the state, giving special atten- 
tion to fire prevention and transportation. 

The 1947 session of the legislature passed permissive 
legislation authorizing the expenditure of public school 
funds for the support of a twelve-year educational system. 
The activities of the Georgia state branch determined 
“the difference between successful enactment of the law 
and failure,” according to the assistant state superintend- 
ent of schools. 


HAWAII 


® The bill for higher teachers’ salaries, passed by the 
1947 legislature, received strong support from the Hawaii 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. One significant 
achievement was the addition of seventy-two new kinder- 
garten positions to the school system. However, before 
real gains can be made, there must be further study of 
the territorial tax system, and this the P.T.A.’s of Hawaii 
will be supporting. 


IDAHO 


@ A real achievement was made—an increase of 161 per 
cent in the school appropriation, which will probably top 
the list in the nation. The legislation to provide better 
teachers’ salaries received vigorous backing from P.T.A. 
local and state legislation committees. 

Forty-three bills relating to education (exclusive of the 
usual appropriations bills) were prepared and submitted, 
twenty-three of these being special measures connected 
with the recommendations of the Peabody Survey Com- 
mission in Idaho. Most of the local study groups distrib- 
uted information on the Peabody Survey and the legisla- 
tion under consideration; then they bombarded the legis- 
lature with letters and telegrams. Seven of the bills per- 
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taining to county and state superintendents of schools, 
which were submitted to the legislature, were concurrent 
resolutions calling for constitutional amendments to be 
submitted to the voters at the next general election. 
Progress is being made toward the certification of 
teachers, and the big summer project is the reorganization 
of school districts, plans for which are already under way. 


INDIANA 


@ Firm cooperation between the state congress and the 
legislation committee of the Indiana State Teachers As- 
sociation had a strong effect on the passage of many of 
the education bills that came before the Eighty-fifth Gen- 
eral Assembly. The most gratifying outcome of the ses- 
sion was the passage of the minimum teachers’ salary- 
schedule bill, acclaimed as one of the best in the nation. 
Its companion measure provided for state distribution of 
financial support for schools. 

Another of the statutes passed was the county school 
corporation act, which would effect economy in counties 
having budget difficulties because of township lines. In 
all, twenty-five bills relating to education were passed, 
largely because letters and telegrams were sent to legisla- 
tors by P.T.A.’s and teachers’ groups in the state. 

During the summer, conferences on ‘‘Lay Participation 
in School Planning’’ were held on college campuses to 
develop closer liaison between educators and parents. 


IOWA 


@ Several legislative measures in which the Iowa state 
branch had an interest were passed, notably an appro- 
priation of $13,000,000 in state aid, which will provide 


increased funds for the handicapped, for school transpor-- 


tation, for agricultural land credits, for equalization, and 
for general aid. Other legislation included the county ad- 
ministration bill, the county superintendent salary bill, 
a permissive library extension bill, and a measure shorten- 
ing the period of time necessary to qualify for retirement. 

Programs on legislation were an important part of 
every P.T.A.’s planning for the year. Many of these were 
so challenging as to attract all other community groups. 


KANSAS 


@ During the thirteen-week legislative session, the con- 
gress regularly sent bulletins to local P.T.A.’s, evaluat- 
ing and giving the status of bills being introduced and 
advising leaders on just when the need for pressure was 
most urgent. These bulletins were of material assistance 
in securing passage of a bill which granted an additional 
$4,000,000 worth of state aid for schools; a school re- 
organization bill; and a measure granting increased serv- 
ices for children in state institutions. Parent-teacher 
associations have been informed of the main purposes of 
school reorganization and of the need for electing persons 
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who will use an objective point of view in school plannj 

In at least 50 per cent of the communities in the sta, 
P.T.A.’s have been active in obtaining higher levels a 
teacher compensation as a result of the increased schoc| 
aid available for the last year. Many communities have 
already announced raises in teachers’ pay. 


KENTUCKY 


@ The congress worked closely with the Committee {y 
Kentucky, which is fostering the general advancement ¢ 
the state. Prominent among legislative measures was , 
bill granting a larger salary to the state superintendey 
of instruction so that he might receive a maximum figu; 
allowed by the state constitution. Support was also give, 
to increasing state aid per capita, to lengthening theschod 
term one month, and to raising the tax assessment ) 
$1.50 in all communities. The congress is now urging; 
special session of the legislature to consider augmentitg 
school funds. 

At the local level the most significant achievement; 
were higher teachers’ salaries and the raising of the ta 
rate to the maximum permitted by law. 


LOUISIANA 


@ Having given active support to legislation for bette 
teachers’ salaries, this state branch was gratified to s» 
material progress made. A salary increase amounting ty 
$150 per teacher was appropriated by the regular session 
of the legislature in 1946, and an additional sum o 
$2,500,000 was allocated at a special session in March 
1947. P.T.A.’s will continue their efforts toward establish. 
ing a state salary schedule that will eliminate the great 
difference in salaries between elementary school and high 
school teachers. 5 

Other projects include advancement of legislation to 
authorize kindergartens in all schools, and support of the 
$2,400 minimum salary for qualified teachers, as advocat- 
ed by the N.E.A. and the National Congress. The Lou- 
siana branch keeps in close touch with the Louisiana 
Teachers Association and other school groups in working 
toward a source of revenue for school finance and in er- 
couraging group planning for the welfare of the schools, 


MAINE 


@ It was definitely the P.T.A.’s of Maine that helped to 
obtain a new minimum salary figure as well as a pension 
plan for the teachers of Maine. A committee is now work 
ing with the Maine Teachers Association to consider 
legislation for 1948-49. In general, a better understand- 
ing between parents, teachers, and administrators is in 
evidence throughout the state. Meetings with school 
boards have been well received—a great step forward 
for this area. 


MARYLAND 


@ State and local parent-teacher leaders worked tirelessly 
for legislation that would (1) reduce the class size t) 
thirty pupils; (2) provide a new state minimum salary 
scale for all teachers, principals, and superintendents; 
(3) raise the age limit for compulsory school attendance 
from fourteen to sixteen; and (4) allow state aid for high 
school supervision. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


@ Pending legislation supported by the Massachusetts 
branch stipulates (1) increased state aid to education, (2) 
a minimum teachers’ salary of $2,000 yearly, and (3) the 
adoption of minimum standards for employment a 
teachers. Thanks to parent-teacher efforts, teachers 
salaries have been raised in almost every community. 
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MICHIGAN 


g[n addition to playing an important part in the pas- 

of the child labor bill, the Michigan Congress also 
romoted an amendment to the state constitution that 
yould increase revenue to the school districts. Local as- 
gciations have been extremely active in publicizing the 
school crisis. 


MINNESOTA 


For eight years the congress has labored steadily on a 
program for simplifying and improving the distribution 
of state aid. In order to foster more equal educational 
opportunities for every child, the state branch helped 
sponsor (1) a bill appropriating money to provide a sur- 
yey on the reorganization of school districts and (2) legis- 
lation on exchange teachers. It also stood solidly behind 
legislation to increase the salary of the commissioner of 
education. 

Several parts of the state have made wonderful strides 
in stressing the importance of the schools. The Council 
of P.T.A.’s in St. Paul did everything in its power to 
bring about a referendum vote and change of charter. 
In the Minneapolis area, the P.T.A.’s, the board of edu- 
cation, and the school administration helped to avert a 
teachers’ strike (in 1947). They were also responsible for 
the passage of an enabling act making possible an in- 
creased tax of 1 per cent on earnings—all to be used for 
the public schools. 


MISSISSIPPI 


@ At a special session of the state legislature, an emer- 
gency appropriation for the public schools was made in 
order that school administrators might be in a better po- 
sition to renew contracts for another year. This step was 
strongly favored by the state congress. Many P.T.A.’s, 
after surveying local conditions, were able to put through 
increased tax levies. As a result, salaries were raised in 
many localities. 


MISSOURI 


@School legislation bills are still pending, but the con- 
gress has gone on record in favor of higher teachers’ sal- 
aries, compulsory school attendance, and kindergartens. 
P.T.A. leaders are using all possible pressure in the hope 
of achieving them. Local groups have worked unceasingly 
to promote the passage of local school tax levies, and in 
many instances deserve the entire credit for such advances. 


MONTANA 


@In cooperation with the Montana Education Associa- 
tion, the Montana School Boards Association, and the 
county superintendents, the state congress has seen 
many increases in teachers’ salaries granted, although 
the amounts have varied throughout the state. At the 
local level the most noteworthy achievement was the in- 
tensive work in favor of millages. 


NEBRASKA 


® The state congress spearheaded a move to amend the 
state constitution so that greater aid might be provided 
where it is needed most. Although the amendment was 
not passed, parent-teacher efforts brought about a much 
keener interest in the schools and an awareness that ac- 
tion is necessary to provide a better educational program. 
Accordingly, the idea of a broadened tax base is gradually 
making headway. Local P.T.A.’s in Lincoln saw their 
efforts repaid when the school levy was increased from 
17 to 20 mills. The Omaha levy was also increased for all 
school purposes. 

Among the school measures still pending, these will 
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receive state congress support: (1) a bill to provide a 
2 per cent tax on retail sales, to be used for state as- 
sistance to schools, and (2) a bill to provide for the reor- 
ganization of school districts. The congress is cooperat- 
ing closely with the Nebraska Council for Better Edu- 
cation on many issues relating to school improvements. 


NEVADA 


@ The heavy volume of letters and telegrams from 
P.T.A.’s in the state helped to pass legislation providing 
(1) an increased appropriation for elementary schools, 
with a minimum yearly salary of $2,400 for teachers, and 
(2) state aid for high schools. Other measures in which 
the congress is interested pertain to appropriations for 
the state university and for the school lunch program. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


@ Parent-teacher members joined forces with the com- 
missioner of education for the passage of a bill allocating 
$2,000,000 to boost teachers’ salaries, improve school 
buildings, and raise the standards of the schools. Legisla- 
tion to consolidate schools in rural areas also received 
wide support. 


NEW JERSEY 


@ This state branch actively promoted a bill to increase 
the minimum yearly salary for teachers to $1,800. Still 
pending is a bill that would furnish $13,000,000 for state 
aid to education. Local P.T.A.’s have done much to ob- 
tain improved school budgets and substantial increases 
in teachers’ salaries now being granted in many munici- 
palities. By organizing election drives and carrying on 
publicity and telephone campaigns in areas where the 
local school budget was being submitted to the voters for 
approval, they helped materially in the success of many 
elections. 


NEW MEXICO 


@ The congress supported measures to raise the minimum 
teachers’ salary to $2,400 a year, and to secure physical 
examinations for school children. Although these were 
not enacted, another bill sponsored by the state branch 
was passed, changing the administration of school lunches 
from the Welfare Department to the State Department 
of Education. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


@ Bills supported by the state congress sought to (1) 
establish a division of special education in the State De- 
partment of Instruction to foster and promote special 
classes of instruction for handicapped persons; (2) use 
unexpended proceeds of certain bonds for the erection 
and equipment of vocational education buildings; (3) es- 
tablish a postwar reserve fund that can be used to under- 
write and guarantee payment of salaries to teachers, 
should a depression occur; (4) provide funds for a 30 per 
cent increase in teachers’ salaries; (5) raise the retirement 
benefits of teachers; (6) allow bonds to be used and taxes 
to be levied for erecting and purchasing school garages, 
teacherages, lunchrooms, and similar facilities; and (7) 
provide revenue for school attendance enforcement, 
supervision of instruction, health and physical education, 
clerical assistance, and accident insurance (for children 
transported by bus). 

At the local level there has been strong backing of tax 
supplement campaigns. Countless meetings have been 
held for the discussion and interpretation of school needs. 
Hundreds of letters and telegrams were sent to state 
legislators. 
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A PSYCHOLOGY OF GROWTH. By Bert I. Beverly, M.D. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1947. $3.00. 


RENTS and the reading public in general will take to 
their hearts this popular edition of a book already 
widely known to student nurses. One reason for its out- 
standing usefulness is the completeness of its coverage. 
It begins with the infant and traces the patterns and 
problems of growth straight into adulthood. In fact, it be- 
gins where the foundations of mental health are laid— 
with ancestry and with the expectations, both justifiable 
and unreasonable, of parents for their children. ‘There 
can be no consideration of any behavior,’’ says Dr. Bever- 
ly, psychiatrist and assistant professor of pediatrics at the 
University of Illinois, ‘‘except in terms of the individual 
whole.” 

Parents will find many a troublesome problem of child 
rearing put into the right perspective. In the remarkably 
helpful section on discipline, for example, the author 
firmly states that a child should never be broken to or from 
anything. The two chapters on intelligence and mental 
deficiency are models of clear thinking and readable writ- 
ing, and the short chapter on adolescence will repay a 
careful reading by every parent and teacher. The anno- 
tated list of visual aids and the references supplied for 
students will be of special help to study groups. 


YOUTH IN DESPAIR. By Ralph S. Banay. New York: 
Coward-McCann, 1948. $3.00. 


ERE is a book that culls the experience of other coun- 
tries as well as our own for new light on the past his- 
tory, present symptoms, and future prospects of juvenile 
delinquency. No small part of its value lies in its up-to- 
dateness. How the recent war affected the threefold en- 
vironment of youth—home, school, and community—is 
assessed in clear terms. The dominant role of poverty, 
breeder of delinquency in peace as in war, is likewise ex- 
plored, and the outstanding legal and medical aspects of 
delinquency are discussed. The analysis takes into ac- 
count the average young offender’s age, sex, race, and re- 
ligion in addition to his mind, body, and personality. 

The author, psychiatrist on the staff of Columbia Uni- 
versity, believes that this country must develop a com- 
prehensive program to wipe out juvenile delinquency — 
not just here and there but across the nation. His book 
was written to inform the public of the gap that exists be- 
tween our sociological knowledge and our legal practice, 
for he is convinced that when the public knows, the public 
will act. 

As the date for the second national conference on ju- 
venile delinquency draws near, this book should be 
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studied by everyone concerned with the character ani 
conduct of tomorrow’s citizens. 


BETTER WAYS OF GROWING UP: PSYCHOLOGY AND Mgpy. 
TAL HYGIENE FOR YOUTH. By J. E. Crawford and LB. 
Woodward. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1948.$3,0), 


EOPLE are the most marvelous creatures under the 

stars.’’ With that opening sentence two psychologists 
capture the attention of boys and girls whom they hop 
to lead toward self-understanding. To do so, they attempt 
to uproot false beliefs and then replace them with positive 
truths for better living. A series of tests runs through 
every chapter, inviting youthful readers to find out their 
own strengths and weaknesses of personality and to com- 
pare themselves with the average for their age group. 

In the first part of the book the writers stay with the 
achingly real problems of ‘‘Today and Tomorrow” that 
beset every young person who must live with a self not 
fully understood in a troubled world. In the second part, 
‘And Through the Years,’’ the discussion is extended to 
preparation for marriage and to the faith and ideals by 
which men may guide their lives. Throughout, the en- 
phasis is on practical, straightforward ways of solving per- 
sonal problems. Parents and teachers of adolescents, a 
well as adolescents themselves, will find this volume a 
dependable guide to the intricate process of growing up. 


THE CHALLENGE OF PARENTHOOD. By Rudolf Dreikurs, 
M.D. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1948. $3.50. 


VEN if parents, and not their children, are the chiei 

problem of child psychiatrists, Dr. Dreikurs refuse 
to be disheartened. “‘Your children never will be angels,” 
he bluntly warns his readers, ‘‘but you can always be 
better parent than you have been.”’ With this purpose 
uppermost in mind, he begins his book by describing the 
psychological background of parenthood. Next he dis 
cusses methods of training children, giving illustration 
of where parents most often go wrong. How to understand 
the difficult child and why he behaves as he does is dealt 
with in the third section. 

After long years of experience with the ways of parent 
here and abroad, Dr. Dreikurs believes that the secret 0 
better parenthood is to stop regarding the child’s faults 
as a moral issue and to start observing them objectively 
as misguided behavior. 

A great deal of sympathy and understanding have got 
into the writing of this book. Those who read it—ané 
their number should be countless—will remove thet 
selves from the ranks of amateur parents. 
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About Our Study Course Article 


VERYONE who understands children knows that they 

have a real and vital need for space. What happens 
to that need in these days of crowded housing and con- 
gested cities? This is a very important question to which 
too little consideration is often given. That is why we 
wanted to bring it to your attention in a study course 
article. 

Cornelia Goldsmith discusses for us the child’s basic 
need for space. She also points out, however, that ‘just 
space” is not enough. How the child uses space and what 
itmeans to him are significant factors in his development. 
She suggests ways in which space can be provided when 
adults recognize the tremendous importance of giving 
all children ‘‘room to roam.”’ 


Suggestions for Programs 


[ subject can be presented in a variety of ways. A 
good program might consist of a symposium with four 
participants, each taking about ten minutes to discuss 
the following topics: 

First speaker, the child’s physical need for space from 
infancy through the preschool years. 

Second speaker, the psychological needs that room to 
roam can help a child to satisfy. 

Third speaker, the great disadvantages (physical and 
psychological ) that children suffer when they are deprive | 
of room to roam. 

The last speaker should discuss ways of providing such 
space, in terms both of what an individual family can do 
and of how a community should furnish protected play 
space for all its children. 

Group discussion should follow such a symposium. 
Each member of the group might be asked to suggest at 
least one practical way in which a home can provide addi- 
tional space for young children’s activities and one way 
in which the neighborhood or community might enlarge 


its well-equipped and protected play space for preschool 
boys and girls. 


Pertinent Points for Discussion 


I. Discuss the child’s need for activity to encourage 
his motor and sensory development, describing briefly the 
kinds of activities required as these powers grow from 
infancy through the preschool years. Include specific 
activities for which the child needs space. 


2. Discuss the child’s need for activity to foster his 
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psychological development as he grows from infancy to 
school age. Point out why room to roam is essential to 
meeting these needs. In this connection discuss the values 
and limitations of play pens and other fenced-in spaces. 


3. What does Cornelia Goldsmith mean when she says 
that ‘‘room to roam means more than ample space alone,” 
that “space alone is not enough’’? This warrants careful 
discussion. 


4. What are the disadvantages children suffer when 
there is no room to roam? Be specific in describing some 
of the unfortunate results of such deprivation. 


5. Describe a number of ways in which families, by 
resourceful planning and clever manipulation of even 
quite limited living quarters, may provide special space 
for young children’s indoor activities. 


6. Do the same for outdoor space—in yards, on roof- 
tops, on protected porches or balconies, and so forth. 


7. Discuss the available neighborhood play space in 
your own community, especially with reference to chil- 
dren of preschool age. What could be done to improve it? 
What can your P.T.A. do about this? 


References 


Bacmeister, Rhoda W. Caring for the Run-about Child. New 
York: Dutton, 1937. 
The purpose of this book is constructive guidance for the 
active, explorative, two-to-six-year-old child. 


Garrison, Charlotte G., and Sheehy, Emma D. At Home with 
erage Guide to Preschool Play and Training. New York: 
Holt, 1943. 


Helps parents plan for the child’s play by suggesting places 
in which to play and things to play with, indoors and outdoors. 


Rand, Winifred; Sweeny, Mary E.; and Vincent, E. Lee. Growth 
and Development of the Young Child. Fourth edition. Philadel- 
phia: Saunders, 1947. 


Chapter VII includes a very down-to-earth discussion of how 
intellectual and motor development are encouraged by op- 
portunities for activity. 


Stevens, Bertha. Nature; the Child Goes Forth. Volume III of 
Childhood, edited by the Association for Childhood Education. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1936. 


Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 


Gruenberg, Sidonie Matsner. ‘“‘Parents Cannot Do It Alone,” 
June 1947, pp. 18-19. 


Headley, Neith. “Four, Five—How I Thrive!”’ January 1946, 
pp. 7-9. Study course outline, p. 35. 


Kawin, Ethel, and others. “Juniors and Seniors in Kinder- 
garten,” February 1946, pp. 10-12. Ltudy course outline, p. 32. 
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T OUR request the following article was writ- 

ten by a motion picture theater manager, 

J. B. Neville, who owns the Forty-fifth Street 

Theatre in Seattle. Mr. Neville has for some three 

years conducted a series of successful children’s mati- 
nee programs. 


Children’s matinees, like any other program on the 
showman’s calendar, must be right, or the theater man- 
ager will not be compensated to the extent that they 
will become a regular weekly event. Let me outline the 
important factors in conducting special matinees week 
after week: 

First, the manager must like children and should really 
want to give them the movies they enjoy. Second, the 
program must be acceptable to the parents, who natu- 
rally want to know that their children will see interest- 
ing, wholesome films. This means that the manager must 
select pictures that are recommended and given a 
“Family” rating by reviewing groups. Reviews such as 
Unbiased Opinions, Estimates on Current Motion Pic- 
tures, and ‘‘Motion Picture Previews” in the Naiional 
Parent-Teacher should be on every theater manager’s 
desk. The manager who consistently offers approved 
pictures Saturday after Saturday soon has the complete 
confidence of the parents, and more than half the phone 
calls from mothers inquiring about the program will be 
eliminated. 

Third, the film must be interesting to children. The 
manager must watch and analyze their behavior. When 
a lot of children suddenly appear in the lobby to get a 
drink, a candy bar, or a bag of popcorn, any manager 
knows that the screen is showing a love scene or someone 
is singing or there is a long conversational passage. 

Fourth, the type of program should vary. I have found 
that a western every three or four weeks is about often 
enough, spaced by any of the children’s classics or a car- 
toon jamboree. Fifth, the show must not be too long, 
yet long enough. No child can sit still for much more 
than two and a half or three hours. Conversely, if the 
program is too short, youngsters will think they’re not 
getting their money’s worth. If you doubt this state- 
ment, just try running a two-hour movie every Saturday 
for a month and see what happens to your business. 

Finally, the policy must be profitable or it can’t be con- 
tinued. But profit can be measured in two ways: receipts 
at the box office and good will in the community. Happy 
and enthusiastic children plus appreciative parents are 
your rewards. So managers, give the children a break, 
and you will soon find your theater’s position in the 
neighborhood very secure indeed. 


All good wishes for continued success to an able 
and intelligent owner-manager. May his followers 
be legion! —RvuTH B. HEDGES 
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Three Daring Daughters—MGM. Direction, Fred M, Wi 
cox. This gay, romantic musical is delightful entertainment, | 
has the superb 7 of José Iturbi and the beautiful voices i 
Jeanette MacDonald and Jane Powell—which alone woul 
make the film outstanding. But it also has a good story and wel. 
cast dramatic roles. In her return to the screen, Jeanette Mu 
Donald gives a splendid performance as the mother of thr: 
managing daughters. José Iturbi, taking his first romantic lead, 
adds warmth, color, and deft comedy. The attractive sets ay 
photographed in Technicolor, and the continuity and directio 
are excellent. The theme deals with young people who face with 
sympathetic understanding a problem in the personal lives o 
their parents. Cast: Jeanette MacDonald, José Iturbi, Jan 




















Powell. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 

Delightful Yes Yes 
FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 





Black Bart—Universal-International. Direction, George Sher. 
man. A well-produced western with a timely interest because 0! 
the present centennial celebration of the discovery of gold in 
California. It is a story of the gold-rush days when highwayma 
helped themselves freely to the riches of the country. Specifically 
it tells of one gentleman bandit—a legendary character fron 
California history —whose stagecoach robberies threatened the 
financial security of Wells, Fargo in the 1870’s. The most n- 
table settings are those of Main Street in early Sacramento and: 
beautiful rancho. Backgrounds and costumes are in keeping wit! 
the period; the acting is convincing; and sound and must 
heighten the excitement. The direction and continuity are good 
and the California scenery is beautifully photographed in Teeh- 
nicolor. Magnificent horses and spectacular riding add thrilk 
Cast: Yvonne DeCarlo, Dan Duryea, Jeffrey Lynn, Percy Ki: 
bride, Lloyd Gough. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good of the type Good Exciting 


An Ideal Husband—Korda-20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
Alexander Korda. This charming drama of London society 
the nineties is adapted from one of Oscar Wilde’s clevers! 
plays. The dialogue is sharp and witty, and the characters: 
delight. Korda has given the film a cast fitted to make the mos 
of their parts. However, its real distinction is in the elegance dl 
the costumes and the grandeur of the settings, especially the 
views of the homes of English aristocracy in 1895 and the Parlit 
ment buildings. The story tells of an unscrupulous womals 
attempt to blackmail a member of Parliament. Cast: Paulette 
Goddard, Michael Wilding, Diana Wynyard, Glynis Johns, St 
C. Aubrey Smith. 

Adults 14-18 §il 
Exceptional Exceptional Ye 
If You Knew Susie—RKO. Direction, Gordon M. Douglss 
Elaborately produced, light and inconsequential in content, ths 
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somedy is geared for fast action and laughter. At times it 
weeds in being extremely funny, but in some sequences the 
adv seems forced. Songs, dances, and humor are, however, 
offensive. The small New England town and the histori- 
novated old house make interesting backgrounds. The 
peoncerns a family of show people who settle down in a 
wyative Massachusetts community. Cast: Eddie Cantor, 
an Davis, Allyn Joslyn. 

14-18 
ining Yes 


8-14 


Fair 


neither all black or all white. It tells the story of the daughter 
of a wealthy man who marries a poor college professor and of his 
becoming a member of the government brain trust. Her love for 
her father and husband—and the understanding that they 
eventually acquire of one another’s point of view—forms the 
dramatic conflict. Adults will have to interpret for children the 
unconventional meeting of the two lovers at a bar. Cast: Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Van Heflin, Richard Hart, Charles Coburn. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Mature No interest 





as Pearl— RKO-Radio. Direction, Emilio Fernandez. A film 
fmre artistry, this story is one of John Steinbeck’s more re- 
mained tales but has his usual strong theme. The background is 
ico. The seashore, the desert, and the river swamps have all 
gen exquisitely photographed. The action of the all-Mexican 
ast seems slow in tempo contrasted with that of our own play- 
gs, The story is about a family in a primitive village who be- 
«me objects of envy when they find a large pearl of great 
heauty. Cast: Pedro Armendariz, Maria Elena Marques, Fer- 


Wagner. 
ae P 14-18 8-14 
(utstanding of its type Yes Of little interest 






GORDO} 


The Big Clock—Paramount. Direction, John Farrow. Tense, 
psychological murder drama, with elaborate settings and fast, 
well-plotted action. The mood varies from the gay comedy of 
Elsa Lanchester to the grim tragedy of the ruthless murderer, 
played by Charles Laughton. A huge clock, concealing a circular 
staircase and situated at the 4 of a luxurious office building, 
contributes much to the plot. The tracking down of a murderer 
by a man who is himself a number-one suspect brings suspense 
to the point of near + “agg Cast: Ray Milland, Charles Laugh- 
ton, Maureen O’Sullivan, George Macready, Rita Johnson. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Tense No No 





Piccadilly Incident— MGM.-British. Direction, Herbert Wil- 
wx. The tragically beautiful love story of two people caught u 

inthe disaster of war. The entire production is developed wit 

restraint, and its characters have unusual reality. The Enoch 
Arden plot revolves around two young people who meet during 
the London blitz, marry, and are separated for three years while 
the wife is marooned on a South Pacific island. Cast: Anna 
Neagle, Michael Wilding, Reginald Owen, Michael Laurence. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Yes Of little interest 


Saigon— Paramount. Direction, Leslie Fenton. An interesting 
and exciting melodrama with its chief settings in China. Views 
of the countryside, farms, waterways, and inside shots of cafés 
and hotels contribute to the suspense and atmosphere of reality. 
The costumes worn by the natives and by Veronica Lake are 
unusual and in some cases beautiful. Three flyers, discharged 
from service in the Chinese war zone, embark upon a secret 
mission that takes them into deep intrigue. The dramatic con- 
fict is satisfactorily solved, though a bit too romantically for 
children. On the other hand, the thrill of the airplane trip might 
8-14F offset the romance. Cast: Alan Ladd, Veronica Lake, Douglas 
Ye Dick, Wally Cassell. 

14-18 8-14 
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Good Good If interested 
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ADULT 


All My Sons— Universal-International. Direction, Irving Reis. 
Although this film is in itself a tragic emotional experience, it 
isone of the most mature stories the screen has ever presented. 
In writing the play Arthur Miller has taken an unpleasant sub- 
ject and skillfully made it entertaining. He has done so by mak- 
ing the characters so human and real that the audience can 
accept and understand them as if they were neighbors. The 
theme is concerned with the fundamentals of right and wrong. 
The film tears away the rationalizations by which one man was 
able to justify the enormous crime of shipping defective airplane 
parts. “They are all my sons” is a paraphrase of “I am my 
brother’s keeper.” A love story is interwoven, and the whole 
picture is exceptionally well acted and directed. Cast: Edward 
G. Robinson, Burt Lancaster, Mady Christians, Louisa Hartun. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
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April Showers— Warner Brothers. Direction, James V. Kern. 
T ¢ latest tale of a vaudeville family suffers by comparison with 
asimilar recent film, Mother Wore Tights. April Showers is only 
fairly entertaining, and the plot is obvious in its development. 
The talented teen-age actor, Robert Ellis, holds up the film as 
he does the vaudeville act in the story. Drinking and brutal 
fighting need adult interpretation. Cast: Jack Carson, Ann 
Sothern, Robert Alda, Robert Ellis. 
Paulette— Adults 8-14 


u 14-18 
yhns, Sit Doubtful 


Fair 
8-14 B.F.’s Daughter— MGM. Direction, Robert Z. Leonard. Not 
Ye) Sly is this film good entertainment but it makes a real contri- 
—— ution to human understanding. It relies more upon character 
Dougls § ‘terpretation than upon plot to hold the interest. The cast 


ent, thif ches a series of strong, recognizable types that are painted as 


Fair 
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The Bride Goes Wild— MGM. Direction, Norman Taurog. If 
the author of this slapstick comedy had deliberately intended to 
show children how to be rude to their elders and destructive of 
property, he could not have been more successful. Ethically the 
film is bad from its opening sequence, when the publisher of 
children’s books is portrayed as a sissy; to the following se- 
quence, when the man-about-town gets the schoolteacher in- 
toxicated; to the closing sequence, when the bad boy lets ants 
out of a jar in order to stop a wedding. Cast: Van Johnson, June 
Allyson, Butch Jenkins, Hume Cronyn. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Slapstick farce No No 


Design for Death—RKO. Producers, Theron Worth and R. 
O. Fleischer. A significant and fascinating documentary film 
tracing the feudal state of Japan to the fascist state. Skillful 
cutting of newsreels and confiscated Japanese films, together 
with expert analysis and interpretation by the narrators, have 
produced a splendid historical document of exceptional value in 
the classroom or in group meetings. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Unusual Mature Mature 


Jassy—Universal-International. Direction, Bernard Knowles. 
This British melodrama would doubtless have been popular dur- 
ing the period of Queen Victoria, but today its characters seem 
so artificial and its plot so overly dramatic that it will be ludi- 
crous to American audiences. The elaborate settings and cos- 
tumes, photographed in Technicolor, are the film’s only claim to 
merit. The story tells of the evil deeds of aristocratic landowners 
and of a gypsy girl who outwits them. Cast: Margaret Lock- 
wood, Patricia Roc, Dennis Price, Basil Sydney. 








Adults 14-18 8-14 
Exaggerated Ethically poor No 
-melodrama 
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Man of Evil—Rank-United Artists. Direction, Anthony As- 
quith. The cast of this drama, set in the 1870’s, is distinguished, 
and the color photography is beautiful, but the story is so arti- 
ficial that it becomes comedy. The background is sordid, and 
only the illegitimate daughter is ‘‘nice people.” The story need 
never have been told, for it is impossible as serious entertain- 
ment and has nothing to say, unless it is that even in the last 
century people were very, very mean. Cast: James Mason, 
Phyllis Calvert, Stewart Granger, Wilfred Lawson. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Hard to believe Ethically poor No 


A Miracle Can Happen— Miracle-United Artists. Direction, 
King Vidor, Leslie Fenton. Expanding one of Shakespeare’s 
favorite devices, a play within a play, this film presents three 
plays within a play. Promising originality but falling short be- 
cause of improper cutting, each short play drags, although the 
photography and action are good. A roving reporter asks three 
different persons the same question and uses their stories as 
copy for his column. The basic play is quite sophisticated, 
bordering on a bedroom farce, and one of the short plays has a 
very naughty boy among its characters. Cast: Paulette God- 
dard, Fred MacMurray, Henry Fonda, James Stewart, Burgess 
Meredith. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Doubtful 
Mr. Reckless— Paramount. Direction, Frank McDonald. This 
distasteful and ethically destructive film has nothing of value to 
contribute. It attempts to build interest with scenes of violence 
and brutality yet without developing a story plot. The back- 
ground is an oil field, and its workers are the characters. Cast: 
William Eythe, Barbara Britton, Walter Catlett, Minna Gom- 
bel, Nestor Paiva. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Distasteful No No 











EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


Following are selected titles from a list of 16mm films that have 
been purchased by the Walter M. and Louise Hoyt Cook Film 
Library Association of Portland, Oregon. If your library has a 
film department, you may find some of these films there. If 
not, they can be rented from your state university film library 
or extension department. Other titles in this list will appear 
from time to time. 





Americans All. Office of Inter-American Affairs. 16 minutes. 
A study of the vital problems in human relations facing America 
today. The emphasis is on constructive efforts to prevent dis- 
crimination. 


Atomic Power. March of Time, Forum Edition. 19 minutes. A 
historical survey of atomic power from its early beginnings in 
1905 to the explosion of the first atomic bomb. The experi- 
— are reenacted by the scientists who actually carried 
them out. 


Brotherhood of Man. Religious Film Association. 10 minutes. 
Color. Scientific facts about the basic likenesses of all people 
are presented deftly in this animated cartoon based on the 
pamphlet The Races of Mankind. 


A Child Went Forth. Brandon Films. 20 minutes. A fine 
film artistically, showing nursery school methods designed to 
develop self-reliance. Good for parent education study groups. 


City of Wax. Religious Film Association. 9 minutes. An 
Academy Award short film on the life of the honeybee. Re- 
markable close-ups show the instinctive behavior patterns 
operating within the beehive. 


Common Animals of the Woods. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Films. 11 minutes. Exceptionally good close-up 
pictures of the squirrel, rabbit, raccoon, porcupine, otter, mink, 
beaver, opossum, skunk, and woodchuck. 


Forest Ranger. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 33 minutes. 
Explains the duties and services performed by forest rangers, 
as well as benefits Americans receive from their work. 


Home Place. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 32 minutes. 
Showing the American farmstead from colonial times to the 
present—its physical aspects and spiritual significance. In- 
cludes shots of homes of historic interest and points out types 
of domestic architecture that are worthy of perpetuation. 
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Ascene from Bush Christmas, reviewed last month by Mrs. Hedges 
and this month by junior high school students. 


The House I Live In. Religious Film Association. 11 minutes, 
Frank Sinatra’s appeal for racial fair play to a group of small 
boys. He sings ‘“‘The House I Live In” by Earl Robinson, 


Life with Baby. March of Time, Forum Edition. 18 minutes, 

remarkable picture tracing the steps of normal development 
in a baby’s growth. The work of Dr. Arnold Gesell at Yak 
University is successfully interpreted, and the film indicates the 
inestimable value of his findings in all phases of child guidance, 





PREVIEWS BY YOUNG CRITICS 


In the same projection room and at the same time that the 
films reviewed in this department are seen by a groupof adults, 
they are also seen | several committees of junior high school 
youngsters. The following comments on current pictures ar 
taken from reviews written by these students. 





Albuquerque. “A thrilling, action-packed western worth se- 
ing solely for entertainment. There are plenty of laughs. It 
sometimes lacks variety and seems to stay in the ‘good ma 
beats bad man’ type too much. Well acted, though at times the 
parts do appear rather severe and overly dramatic.” 


Bush Christmas. “An adventurous Australian western of 

five children lost in the bush at Christmas. The characters ar 

as real as the hills. A vigorous adventure felt in the heart by 

 toroag and old alike. Moral: The efforts of a good citizen to 
elp himself help the community.” 


Call Northside 777. “A suspenseful drama that offers facts 
concerning a newspaper reporter who uncovers information 
about an innocent man. It is very informing as to how papes 
and police departments work. Settings are exceptionally effec 
tive and characters true to life. It shows that anyone can makt 
a mistake, even the police department and juries.” 


The Naked City. “This realistic murder mystery of the Nev 
York police force and how it operates is outstanding mostly for 
its somber-toned photography and colorful settings of subways 
markets, elevators, hotels, streets, and police stations. You 
will enjoy the lively wit and humor that only Barry Fitzgerald 
can give us. A living example that crime does not pay.” 


The Paradine Case. “A combination romantic, dramatic, aii 
adventurous picture with a feeling of mystery throughout. Tle 
moods almost all the way through are very serious. The cha 
acters distinguish themselves early, which makes the plot not 
quite so complicated. It shows how an English court is run, 
how an attorney goes about building up a case.” 


Tenth Avenue Angel. “A warm, charming story of an im 
sionable child. Margaret O’Brien portrays Flavia, the ¢ 
with real feeling and dramatic depth. Phyllis Thaxter is perfet 


es 
ld, 


as the girl’s mother who tries to help her but nearly alwasp 


fails. ‘The picture will not be long remembered because th 
plot is outworn. It is more for grownups and girls.” 
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\ropy COURSE OUTLINE 


\alional Parent-Teacher 
Jaxx 





¢ Based on the article 
A Life of His Own 





PROBLEMS OF THE 
SCHOOL-AGE CHILD 





¢ See page 19. 





DIRECTED BY RALPH H. OJEMANN 





Qutstanding Points 


|. During his early teens the young person’s struggle 
to do things for himself is often vigorously apparent. 
Qutward signs of it are many—such as cocky language. 

II. The appearance of such signs in the adolescent’s 
behavior toward his parents may indicate that he feels 
geure enough to declare his independence openly. 

III. Some parents attempt to supervise every detail 
of the young teen-ager’s life. This blocks his growth to- 
ward self-reliance. 

IV. The particular way in which a youngster will re- 
veal his growing independence varies greatly from one 
child to another. Often the desire for secret drawers, 
pockets, or codes is among the early evidences. 

V. Opportunities for collections of their own, hobbies, 
pets, and activities to be carried on without supervision 
wil help boys and girls develop lives of their own. 

VI. One reason why parents often oversupervise the 
young teen-ager is that they hope to make him “‘safe’”’ by 
imposing external controls. Real control, however, comes 
from within. 

VII. Such internal controls develop from the parents’ 
example of respect and loyalty and from their confidence 
in the child. 

VIII. Important ways of showing respect for a young 
person are (1) not spying on him, (2) not opening mail 
addressed to him, and (3) not asking him to reveal what 
he does not wish to reveal. 

IX. When internal controls have been developed, the 
adolescent will be able to handle the family car, his 
allowance, and similar responsibilities with judgment. 

X. Some parents are reluctant to allow an adolescent 
to make decisions when he becomes interested in the 
opposite sex. But if they oppose those two powerful 
forces, the urge for independence and the urge to associate 
with the opposite sex, rebellious outbursts may result. 

XI. Parents also need to see that their personal lives 
are rich and satisfying; otherwise they may find it hard 
to let the youngster develop a life of his own. 


‘Questions To Promote Discussion 


|. Think of some cases in which parents wouldn’t let 
children in the early teens make decisions, even though 
the children had the ability. What satisfaction did the 
parents probably get from such restraint? What does this 
tell you about the reasons why parents sometimes won’t 
kt their children grow up? 


2. What abilities do modern ten-year-olds have that 
ve often overlook? Fourteen-year-olds? 
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3. Suppose a child of ordinary ability had some train- 
ing in handling an allowance. With reasonably good guid- 
ance how much of an allowance do you think he should 
have at ten years? At fourteen? At eighteen? 


4. Mrs. Taylor cites some ways in which the adolescent 
may show his urge to independence—for example, using 
cocky language. Can you think of other ways? How do 
parents often react to such behavior? 

5. Have you ever seen an adolescent who seemed to be 
guided by a control from within, one who seemed to take 
responsibility well? How do you think such control was 
developed? 


6. What are some ways in which parents may cooperate 
with their children in group activities without actually 
interfering? Is it possible to supervise the activities of 
teen-agers without imposing your ideas on them? 


7. How can parents guide their children’s choice of 
friends, especially friends of the opposite sex? 


8. After reading the study course article, do you have a 
different attitude toward secret societies, sign language, 
and other mysteries often found among nine-to-twelve- 
year-olds? 


9. Why does encouraging a child to bring his friends 
home help him to develop a life of his own? 

10. A well-known writer once said that in order to 
bring up independent, self-reliant children we would have 
to create a “‘permissive environment” and not a “‘refusal 
environment.’”’ How do you react to this? 


11. Suppose your adolescent child used a great deal 
of slang and took up several of the fads adopted by his 
companions. What might be some reasons for such be- 
havior? What does it have to do with building a life of 
one’s own? What would be a helpful attitude to take? 
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Looking into Legislation 


N February 20 Senator Leverett Saltonstall (R., Mas- 
sachusetts), for himself and Senators Lister Hill 
(D., Alabama) and Guy Cordon (R., Oregon) introduced 
bill $.2189, which was read twice and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. Two identical 
bills were introduced in the House: H.R.5644 by Repre- 
sentative Dolliver (R., Iowa) on March 1 and H.R.5678 
by Representative Priest (D., Tennessee) on March 3. 
Both were referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


This is the measure initiated and sponsored by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. At the Board 
of Managers meeting in November 1947 the national 
chairman of Legislation was given authority to have the 
bill introduced into Congress at the earliest possible date. 
Its provisions should not be confused with compulsory 
comprehensive-care programs like those outlined in the 
Murray-Wagner-Dingell bill and the National Health 
Insurance Act. Instead, it is concerned with a preventive 
medicine program that has become as much a part of 
local government as public education. 


Tue purpose of the bill, called the Local Public Health 
Services Act of 1948, is ‘‘to assist the states in the devel- 
opment and maintenance of local public health units.” 
“Local public health unit’’ is defined as ‘‘the govern- 
mental authority of a local area authorized to provide in 
such area the basic public health services . . . or a com- 
bination of the governmental authorities of two or more 
contiguous local areas authorized to provide such services 
in such combined area.” 


Federal assistance under the bill would be in the form of 
grants to the states, which in turn would distribute funds to 
their local subdivisions in accordance with the provisions of 
federally approved state plans. Grants would be based ona vari- 
able matching formula by which the federal government would 
agree to provide one third to two thirds of the total amount ex- 
pended in any state for basic local health services. Variations in 
the matching ratio are based on the average per-capita incomes 
of the several states, so that those with lower average-income 
levels may receive relatively greater federal assistance than the 
high-income states. The bill authorizes to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of the act, 
setting a limit of $1.50 per capita (or such higher amount as 
may be prescribed, etc.). 

The administrative provisions of the bill place primary fed- 
eral responsibility on the Surgeon General of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, under the supervision and direction of the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator. Yet though the Surgeon General 
is given customary authority to establish minimum standards 
and issue necessary regulations, each state is responsible for 
developing and administering programs to provide full health 
services for all its communities. 


A recent survey of public health services shows that 
only four states and the District of Columbia have com- 
plete coverage. Minimum standards for a unit covering 
a population of 50,000 are one full-time, salaried phy- 
sician; one sanitary engineer and two sanitary assistants; 
ten nurses, one for each 5,000 persons; three clerks and 
stenographers; and one laboratory technician and one 
laboratory assistant. 


Waar services does your local public health unit offer? 
It should protect you from infection by assuring sanita- 
tion in plumbing and in sewage disposal. Rapid strides 
have been made in eradicating many diseases, but con- 
stant vigilance is essential—as witness the recent out- 
break of smallpox in New York State. Then, too, the 
health department should test your milk, inspect dairies, 
and examine cattle, especially for Bang’s disease, which, 
transmitted through milk, can cause undulant fever in 
human beings. Similarly the department should be con- 
cerned with water sanitation to prevent dysentery, ty- 
phoid fever, and so on. It should make use of visiting 
nurses in the control of other diseases, such as tubercu- 
losis and syphilis, especially in immunization and the 
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Contributors 


CORNELIA GOLDSMITH, nationally known director of the 
day care unit in New York City’s Bureau of Child Hy. 
giene, keeps in touch with some four hundred nurserjg 
kindergartens, and day care agencies. She has works 
with children and college students in the department ij 
child study at Vassar and at Walden School, New Yor, 
Every summer she takes charge of Camp Woodlea, §)} 
Point, New York, an intercultural camp for young chi). 
dren where the film A Child Went Forth was made, 








BEss GOoDYKOONTZ is director of the division of gh.“ 
mentary education in the U.S. Office of Education, aff us. J- J: 





fore that she was a public school teacher, an administr:. olen 
tor, and for seventeen years the assistant commissione § Provide 
of education. One of the most influential leaders in Amer. 
can education, Miss Goodykoontz writes extensive 
about the problems of learning, teaching, and scho| 
management. 

Davip E. LILIENTHAL, lawyer by vocation, has be baits 


director of the Tennessee Valley Authority since 1933 an 
was its chairman from 1941 to 1946. His remarkable jp. 
sight into the democratic process and his ability to e. 
temporize on it are familiar to every thoughtful American, 
To his present position, which carries such immense re. 
sponsibility, Mr. Lilienthal brings a lifelong, unshakabl 
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faith in humanity. “I believe,’”’ he once wrote, “men ca§ °° 
make themselves free.”’ heat 
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BONARO W. OVERSTREET and her husband, Harry A R«ptiona: 
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Overstreet, have completed the first draft of their sociologi. 
cal study of the parent-teacher movement and are wel 
launched on the final revisions. The spring and summe 
months will find them at their Vermont farm, where Mn. 
Overstreet will begin a new series of articles to appex 
in next year’s National Parent-Teacher. 





Since receiving his medical degree in 1929, Dr. Fran 
B. QUEEN has attained special eminence in pathological 
research. Professor of pathology at Oregon University’s 
Medical School, he has served with distinction as con 
sultant and director for several clinics, laboratories, ani ™4,'" 
hospitals. At present he is director of the Oregon Cancer instruc: 
Control Program and special consultant on cancer to th P 
U.S. Public Health Service. Dr. Queen is a notable con- 
tributor to a long list of organizations. 

KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR, who has had the hap J” 
py experience of being associated with universities and/or: M 
school systems in all parts of the United States, has leltByisnses: 
the University of Illinois to become coordinator of family 
life education at Long Beach City College, Long Beach, 
California. In addition to teaching and conferring WithBesrado: 1 
hundreds of parents, teachers, and young folk Mrs. Tay: Beonnectic: 
lor has found time for such highly successful writing a 
her book Do Adolescents Need Parents? 
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This month’s “P.T.A. Frontier” was prepared by membes 
of the Council for Delaware Education, Inc., and by William 
Jamieson, Jr., president, Delaware Congress of Parents ani 
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promotion of maternal and infant care. Finally, the work 
of a good health department should include school health 
services and the keeping of vital statistics. 

These basic services are today being denied to at lea! 
40,000,000 Americans because of public indifference 
Since the lack is not concentrated in one area—not merel 
in poor or remote places—it concerns all of us. Evey ‘int: 
parent-teacher association should study its local health 123 
services and endeavor to procure the complete coveragt 
posed in bills 8.2189, H.R.5644, and H.R.5678. 

—Epna P. Cook 
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Atomic Energy Commission, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee 


High School Service 
Mrs. Harry H. George, 5638 S.E. Hawthorne 
Boulevard, Portland 15, Oregon 


Home and Family Life 

Dr. A. Pauline Sanders, Chief, Home Econom- 
ics Education, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 









President, National Parent-Teacher: 


Alabama: Mrs. M. Pratt Walker, 
1508 8th Street, Tuscaloosa 
Uricona: Mrs. P. M. Breeding, 
3403 East Glenn, Tucson 
Urkansas; Mrs. Edgar F. Dixon, 
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615 East 21st Street, Little Rock 
lifornia: Mrs. Rollin Brown, 

1134 North Orange Drive, Los Angeles 38 
olorado: Mrs. James B. Noel, La Salle 
(Connecticut: Mrs. H. Otis Howgate, ; 

31 Brookside Drive, Greenwich 
Delaware: Mr. William Jamieson, Jr., 
18Reamer Avenue, Bellemoor, Wilmington 131 
D.C.: Mrs. O. G. Hankins, 
1704 Brentwood Road N. E., Washington 18 
rida: Mrs. J. Floyde Griffin, 
1109 East Patterson, Tampa 4 
eorgia: Mrs. Fred Knight, Cartersville 
Hawaii: Mr. Kilmer O. Moe, 
Central Intermediate School, 
Emma Street, Honolulu 43 
idaho: Mrs. J. C. Jepson, 
914 Eighth Avenue, Lewiston 
llinois: Mrs. Frank A. Damm, 
4915 N. Kilpatrick, Chicago 30 
ndiana: Mrs. Robert F. Shank, 
R. R. 17, Box 568, Indianapolis 44 
lowa: Mrs. H. C. Breckenridge, 
: 720 North 13th, Fort Dodge 
ansas: Mrs. Fred C. Barber, 
608 West 7th Street, Concordia 
entucky: Mrs. Charles T. Shelton, 
123 North Peterson Avenue, Louisville 6 


VICE-PRESIDENTS FROM REGIONS 


Mrs. Jack M. Little, 3513 Purdue, Dallas 5, 
Texas 

Mrs. Howard J. Maughan, 152 East Oneida, 
Preston, Idaho 


Juvenile Protection 
Mrs. Joseph W. Eshelman, 30 Fairway Drive, 
Mt. Brook, Birmingham 5, Alabama 


Legislation 
Mrs. Stanley G. Cook, Indian Head, Maryland 


Membership 
Mrs. Walter H. Beckham, 461S. W. 22nd Road, 
Miami 36, Florida 


Mental Hygiene 
Miss Sara M. Holbrook, 343 South Prospect 
Street, Burlington, Vermont 


Music 
Mrs. J. W. Heylmun, 339 South Harvey Street, 
Oak Park, Illinois 


Parent Education 
Dr. Ralph H. Ojemann, Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station, University of lowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa 


Preschool Service 
Mrs. Carl R. Brister, 
Auburn, New York 


150 North Street, 


Procedure and Bylaws 
Mrs. H:>-F. Godeke, 3001 Twenty-first Street, 
Lubbock, Texas 


Programs 
Mrs. James L. Murray, 64 East 73rd Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Publicity 
Mrs. Paul L. Gould, 58 Grace Street, Cranston 
10, Rhode Island 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


Mrs. James C. Parker, 1729 Union Blvd. S.E., 


Grand Rapids 7, Michigan 


Mrs. Charles A. Snyder, 1612 North Happy Hollow 


Boulevard, Omaha, Nebraska 


Mr. Knox Walker, 521 Court House, Atlanta 3, 


Georgia 
TREASURER 


Dr. John W. Headley, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


CHAIRMEN OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


Radio 
Mr. H. B. McCarty, Director, Radio Station 
WHA, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin 
Reading and Library Service 
Mrs. Luther R. Putney, 31 Locust Avenue, 
Lexington, Massachusetts 
Recreation 
Mrs. John F. Ehlers, 4107 Alto Road, Balti- 
more 16, Maryland 
Rural Service 
Dr. I. D. Weeks, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
Safety 
Mrs. L. K. Nicholson, 357 Eighth Avenue, Salt 
Lake City 3, Utah 
School Education 
Miss Agnes Samuelson, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
School Lunch 
Mrs. Paul H. Leonard, 900 Laurens Street, 
Columbia 5, South Carolina 
Social Hygiene 
Mrs. Charles D. Center, 137 West Rugby Ave- 
nue, College Park, Georgia 
Visual Education 
Dr. Bruce E. Mahan, Director, Extension Divi- 
sion, East Hall, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, lowa 
World Citizenship 
Dr. Ralph McDonald, National 
Association, 1201 
Washington 6, D. C 


Education 
Sixteenth Street N.W., 


The P_T.A. Magazine, Mrs. James Fitts Hill, 200 Gilmer Ave., Montgomery 6, Alabama 


Louisiana: Mrs. W. S. Vincent, 
3800 Harrison Street, Monroe 
Maine: Mrs. Joseph I. Smith, 
940 Washington Street, Bath 
Maryland: Mrs. Robert G. Doty, 
Woodlawn-LaVale, Cumberland 
Mrs. William R. Blair, 
reat Barrington 
Mrs. William M. De Voe, 
2187 Manistique, Detroit 15 
Mr. Harry M. Reynolds, 
764 West Broadway, Winona 
Mrs. Raiph Hester, 

1525 Lyncrest Avenue, Jackson 
Mrs. Otto Eisenstein, Warrenton 
Montana: Mrs. Dallas J. Reed, 

311 First National Bank Bldg., Missoula 
Nebraska: Mrs. R. N. Gould, 
5717 Rees Street, Omaha 
Mrs. L. E. Burr, 
710 South 4th St., Las Vegas 
New Hampshire: Mrs. Arthur Olson, 
17 Highland Avenue, Keene 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 

Minnesota 
Mississippi 


Missouri 


Nevada 


New Jersey: Mrs. Horace J. Brogley, 
1031 Georges Road, New Brunswick 
New Mexico: Mrs. M. E. French, Portales 
New York: Mrs. Robert B. Rowe, 
90 Kenwood Avenue, Rochester 
Mrs. Ernest B. Hunter, 
2315 Selwyn Avenue, Charlotte 


North Carolina 


PRESIDENTS OF STATE BRANCHES 


North Dakota: Mrs. R. R. Smith, 
108 Reeves Court, Grand Forks 
Ohio: Mrs. Keith E. Weigle, 
1873 Grasmere Street, East Cleveland 
Oklahoma: Mrs. S. S. Matofsky, 
1915 South Cheyenne Street, Tulsa 5 
Oregon: Mrs. H. H. Hargreaves, 
2007 N.E. Alameda, Portland 12 
Pennsylvania: Mrs. A. J. Nicely, 
423 West 29th Street, Erie 
Rhode Island: Mrs. William R. Hartland, 
39 Case Avenue, Cranston 10 
South Carolina: Mrs. Howard R. Jacobs, 
: 549 Huger Street, Charleston 
South Dakota: Mrs. C. F. Schmidt, 
607 South Menlo Avenue, Sioux Falls 
Tennessee: Mrs. C. E. Rogers, 
922 W. Maple, Johnson City 
Texas: Mrs. J. H. Moore, Deport 
Utah: Mrs. Charles L. Walker, 

61 East North Temple Street, Salt Lake City 3 
Vermont: Mrs. Ralph Fifield, Thetford Center 
Virginia: Mr. George B. Zehmer, 

ox 1487, University Station, Charlottesville 
Washington: Mrs. George Crampton, 
N. 4118 Monroe Street, Spokane 12 
West Virginia: Mrs. Date Thomas, 
111 Randolph St., Charleston 
Wisconsin: Mr. A. W. Zellmer, 
1010 Elm Street, Wisconsin Rapids 
Wyoming: Mrs. O. N. Summers, 
707 South 15th Street, Laramie 


NATIONAL OFFICE: 600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Ruth A. Bottomly, Director of Office 


Mary A. Ferre, Managing Editor 
Eva H. Grant, Editor-in-Chief, P 


, Publications 
ublications 


Fay Kaigler, Field Consultant : 
Mary Elinore Smith, Assistant Editor, Publications 
Mildred M. Wharton, Extension Specialist 





